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Hema of the Week. 
be Four Powers have agreed together in 
order to desert Turkey, and to join the Russian 
camp. We come to this conclusion upon the face 
of the Note adopted by the Four Powers at Vienna, 
and this week for the first time laid before the Eng- 
lish public, with thealterations in the text demanded 
by Turkey. The case was one in which compro- 
mise was scarcely admissible. Turkey had pro- 
posed to yicll everything demanded by Russia, 
except ofte’thing. 
parties, of which one side has yielded nine-tenths, 


It was a quarrel between two | 


those nine-tenths containing the whole that is | 


justly 
beng 
yield. 


and substantially due, and the other tenth 
a point which it would be dishonourable to 

In such a case a compromise is an insult 
and oppression ; it was at first understood that 
the Note was intended to present such a form of 
agreement as should, simply by the style of the 
composition, conciliate the unjust pride of Russia, 
and still preserve to Turkey her independence. 
When there were rumours that, instead of accept- 
ing the agreement offered by the Four Powers, 
Turkey might really examine it with a judgment 
of her own, great indignation was expressed at her 
unwillingness to enter mto a“ compromise” which 
the Note was now called. 
disgrace to her to enter into a compromise, as it 
would have been a disgrace to the Four Powers to 
propose such a measure. 

But the Note which now comes before us is not 
even that compromise. It is true that it does not 
present itself in the form ofa treaty, which Turkey 
has declined to admit even in the basis of the ne- 
vations. It is a Note to be signed by Turkey ; 
& species of manifesto, or rather confession. It 
recognises the Czars of Russia as having main- 
tained the immunities and privileges of the ortho- 
dox Greek church in the Ottoman empire, and 
the Sultans as confirming that maintenance ; and 
it promises to the orthodox Greek Christians 
a participation in the advantages conceded 
to all other Christian religions by convention, 
or particular agreement. Thus the Note calls 
upon Turkey to concede what Russia had required, 
and Turkey had refused; to concede it to the 
Emperor, who is recognised as the maintainer of 


SATURDAY, 


‘ . yor , ‘ 
SEPTEMBER 3, 
as we are told by Mr. Layard, there is rising a 
Protestant sect, of whom the orthodox Greeks 


have a great jealousy; and by this device the 
orthodox Greeks would be able to gather to them- 
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" | 
selves all advantages conceded to any Christians 


whatever, even foreign Christians under special 
circumstances, Such a stipulation is unjust; but 
such a stipulation made to the clients of a foreign 
patron would be that abrogation of the indepen- 
dence of Turkey which the Sultan had, from the 
first, refused to yield ; and those Allies who un- 
dertook to arrange the matter without compro- 
mising his independence, now thrust pon him this 
paper to sign at the peril of his life ! 

The alterations required by Turkey so change 
the text as to strike out these objectionable pas- 
sages, and to substitute other passages, which 
would secure to all the Christian subjects of Tur- 
key, without distinction, everything that the Note 


requires, or that they can expect ; only omitting | 


allusions to Russia, or special allusions to a_par- 
Nothing 
can be more consistent, dignified, or equitable, 


ticular sect as receiving new privileges. 


than the course of Turkey when she refuses her 
immediate assent to these unjust conditions. 

The latest intelligence on the subject is not 
very certain. One report is, that Turkey obsti- 


| nately refuses, and ie well prepared for hostilities. 


It would have been a | 


| ravages of cholera and other diseases. 


There is a report, curiously harmonising with this, 
that the Russian Government desires for peace, 
having found less of a popular reception in the 
Turkish dominions than it caleulated upon, and 
having an army seriously weakened by extensive 
This wish 
is said to have been father to the message sent 
by the Emperor to the Consul-General in Bucha- 
rest, that peace was virtually concluded. On the 
other hand, it is said that Austria has sent a spe- 
cial message to the Sultan, urging him to yield. 
It can easily be understood that of all the Powers 
engaged in the negotiations, Austria is the one 


| that has the greatest dread of war, the deepest 


| quires confirmation. 


certain privileges within Turkey ; and to give to | 


the persons under that special patronage every- 


thing that the Sultan may be obliged to grant to | 


other Christian communities, Now, in Turkey, | 


anxiety for peace. The Sultan is said to have 
replied with thanks for the friendly solicitude of 
his ally, and with an intimation that he would 
comply. But this report is the one that most re- 
There is one point which, 
throughout these negotiations, Turkey has not yet 
yielded, and we are slow to believe that she has 
followed the painful example of an English repre- 
sentative in Vienna, in yielding that which it was 
dishonourable for us to surrender. 


There is comparatively little going forward on 








[Price SIXPENcE. 
the Continent which can be spoken of im the same 
breath with so large a question. The discovery, 
apparently through treachery, of a conspiracy at 
Rome, leads to continued arrests; they involve 
persons in all classes; but the true importance of 
the affair is probably yet to come forth. 

While Rome is exercising her temporal tyranny 
amongst the Seven Hills, the Enghsh Government 
boasts of a vast concession over Romish influence 
in Madrid. For fifty years, the English residents 
in the Spanish capital have been endeavounng to 
obtain the right of burial in a Protestant Cemetery, 
and that right is at last conceded on condition 
that there shall be no church or chapel; no ap- 
pearance of worship; no publicity im the convey- 
ance of the body. A man, we suppose, before 
this concession, might have buried his dog m his 
own garden; andaf he had kept it secret, it 1s 
possible that he might have incurred no penalty 
for introducing some stray English clergyman to 
consecrate that garden, whether for the burial of 
dogs or Englishmen. The nght which might be 
exercised by favour of secreey is now permitted 
by the Spanish Government on somewhat similar 
conditions—an humiliating bareness and secrecy 
still being required. Lord Howden rebukes the 
grudging nature of the concession with spirit ; 
but it is not stated that Queen Victoria’s Govern- 
ment has tollowed up the remonstrances of Lord 
Howden with any measure for bringing the 
Spanish Government to reason. Spain appears to 
be a country in which with all our strength, we 
permit ourselves to be kicked, for the edification 
of other foreign powers, such as Russia! We had 
our ambassador turned out, we have our dead 
bodies turned in, in a fashion equally disgraceful ; 
and now, having betrayed our ally, Turkey, and 
accepted a right to bury our dead in degradation, 
Russia may consider us to be as mean and as 
craven as she pleases. 

But the most startling piece of foreign news 
after that treachery at Constantinople, and that 
humiliation at Madrid, is the ravage of New 
Orleans by yellow fever, which is sending the un- 
acclimated residents to the grave by thousands, if 
not by tens of thousands. The daily number of 
deaths is two hundred. The dead are buried in 
trenches, by chain gangs of negroes, hired at a 
guinea an hour. In some places ploughs are em- 
ployed to extemporize graves, and dead bodies are 
burned in despair. On such occasions the reck- 
less always seek to counterbalance fear by dissipa- 
tion ; but also it may be observed agausement has 
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heen tried and proved one of the best counter- 


tives of an unreasonable fear. It was so in 


Ireland during the famine: those who diverted 


their thoughts from too constaatly dwelhiuz upon 
the fate from which they coif4 not run, and to 
vhich the eyes could not be shut, retained he lth 
denied to others who in a mistaken solemnity, 
cultivated a constant reeollection of the ghastly 
Visitation. 

The attempt to conclude the American Fishery 
dispute Ap pre ars to us to be delayed, perhaps, rather 
than expedited, by mixing it up with several other 
questions of American and colonial reciprocity. 
Nevertheless, the feeling with which these nego- 
tiations appear to be conducted is excellent, and 
is likely 


particular convention 


to have good fruits in itself, though the 


may to some extent be 


ce layed 


The oue railway aeeident of the week, on the 


(ireat Northern line, is notable for its clear dis- 
play of bad management, and for the social value 


of some of the persons nearly killed. An express 


train was sent on at usual speed when it should | 





have been known that a pilot-engine, sent to clear 


the le of a chance obstruction, could not have 
fimshed its work, The inutility of the signal 
system is strikingly displayed. A danger-sigual 
was shown a quarter of a mile in advance, and 
yet the express rushed on, dashing into the other 
engine. The Bishop of Lincoln and Sir James 
Duke were slightly injured; the Lord Mayor of 
London and others, more seriously, ; 
Maidstone has refused a church-rate, after a 
severe contest at the poll, by a decided majority. 
We have heard that in’ other places the church- 
rate party have silently given way; and it is clear 
that the old agitation is re-commencing, under 
the broad pennon of the recent decision in the 
House of Lords. Considering the internal state 
of the Church, the progress of Church-reform 
views, and general spread of liberalism in ecclesi- 
astical matters, it is not at all unlikely but that 
next session the church-rate question will be settled. 
The Bank has raised its rate of discount to four 
per cent, an awful fact, for which some journalists 
rail at the present Ministry and its finance, and 
others apologise. It is a simple business matter, 
which needs no apology. Money has greatly in- 
creased, but trade has increased still more; and 
as everybody is better off, but all see excellent uses 
for more money, those who have money to let 
out on hire charge more for the accommodation : 
and the great dealer in cash for hire, the Bank, 
necessarily falls in with the general rule. 
Parliament has yielded up our public men to 
the country. Some are out on the Moors, some 
on the ocean,—few remain in the dreary street of 
Downing. Lord Palmerston has made Melbourne 
as famous as he has made Tiverton—Melbourne, 
n little country town in Derbyshire, which has no 
Member; but it has come into the hands of a 
landlord who will ably represent it. Lord Pal- 
merston laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Atheneum with as much care and ease as he em- 
ploys in a Parliamentary repartee, or, formerly, ina 
biting despatch. He did more—he made a wise 
speech, and talked homely philosophy of a very 
sound kind to his brilliant, and his humble, 
audience. The advantage of infant training, the 
pleasure and benefit derived from intellectual 
exercise, so facile in an age when knowledge is 
open to all, and the propriety of laying by in the 
hour of prosperity for the feeble years of old age :— 
All these formed easy topies, and Lord Palmer- 
ston treated them just as they should be treated 
on a popular occasion,—neither too far above, nor 
at all below, the capacities of his hearers. He 
did more: he pointed ont that although Mel- 
bourne had provided an infant-school, a mechanie’s 
institute, and a savings-bank, it had not yet pro- 
vided a girls’-school. There was something more 


than manly gallantry—there was good sense in 
his remarks on the importance of this institution. 
Depend upon it, educated wives are the best pre- 
ventives of blackguard husbands. 


| 








Queen Victoria’s visit to the Dublin Exhibition 
is a national event, more significant even than the 
great ceremony {a Hyde Park, in 1851, as a re- 
Cognition of industry. For we in England did 
not need that a Queen should open our Exhibition 
to show us that British industry had a possible 
future. The Queen’s visit to the Crystal Palace 
celebrated the peaceful comity of nations—it was 
international, atid not purely British. But the 
Queen’s visit to Dublin celebrated the resurree- 





tion of Irish industry, and has a purely Irish im- } 
portance. Nor is it less significant, that her 
Majesty and Prince Albert should have ealled upon 
the generous author of the Exhibition, in his own 
home —the man who successively refused knight- 
hood and a baronetage—William Dargan. We 
can easily forgive the Nation its rabid paragraph 


of Saturday last, anxious as it was, ez officio, to 
put down the expression of Irish loyalty ; but we 
refuse to understand the structure of that man’s 
mind who cannot discriminate between a merely 
royal visit, and a noble act like that of ‘the 
English Queen,” who came, not to show herself 
off, and to receive homage from a fawning mob, 
but to crown a great work, and celebrate with 


gladness the revival of industry and art in Ireland. 
We are not accustomed to flatter royalty, as such, | 
but we accept this Queenly act as the public re- 
cognition of the only true principles which can 
lead Ireland into the golden sunshine of prosperity 
—art, enterprise, industry. 


THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 

Tue Queen's progress has been pleasant and prosperous. 
Chequered by some rough breezes at sea, and a few 
rainy days, she has had, on the whole, weather favour- 
able to the holiday displays. The enthusiasm of the 
Irish has been of the expected kind—made respectable 
by the justification for it in the spirit of the Royal visit, 
and in some personal courtesies happily shown by the 
Queen. We chronicle the whole progress from Osborne 
to Dublin, and the varied doings in that city. 

The Queen left Osborne at nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning, her husband and her two eldest boys being | 
with her. The weather was very rough, bnt the | 
Queen, a good sailor, braved it, although the sea 
dashed over the very deck of the steamer,  De- 
clining to be “addressed” by the Southampton 
Mayor, her Majesty passed on by rail from South- 
ampton, travelling at her usual rapid rate. Past 
“ Basingstcke”’—splendid in searlet cloth, anners, 
laurels, and flowers ; changing carriages at “ Leaming- 
ton”—grand in gigantic arches, with more flowers, 
laurels, and banners; lunching at Tamworth, amid 
banners, laurels, and flowers: and then passing all the 
other towns at great speed, dashing by loyal and 
noisy crowds at every station, and arriving at Holy- 
head, gay with dressed ships and a triumphal arch, at 
a little after seven o'clock. Her Majesty then went on 
board her yacht, and stayed there all night and the 
next day. On Sunday evening she quietly visited the 
South Stack and the great harbour works. 

Rising early on Monday morning, at a quarter past 
three, the Queen started fram Halyhoad 
yacht led the way, and behind her came the Banshee, 
the Terrible, and the Fairy. The Holyhead mail-boat, | 
the Anglia, vexed Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence by sail- 
ing round the squadron, the royal yacht excepted—thus 
showing her superior speed. At twenty minutes past 
eight the Queen arrived at Kingstown, surprising the 
late Dublin people by this very early visit. The Lord 
Lieutenant was at breakfast when the guns told him 
that his Royal Mistress had landed. At this time | 
Kingstown harbour was crowded with 
schooners, and yachts. When the squadron became 


The reyal 


visible in the offing, these vessels were all dressed with | 


colours, thus setting them off to the greatest advantage. 
About a quarter before eight the fact of the arrival of 
the squadron was made, as it were, officially known, by 
her Majesty’s steamer La Hogue firing a royal salute, 
which had the etleet of considerably quickening the 
movements of the people. The quiet streets of Kings- 
town were at once, and as if by magie, filled with 
crowds of well-dressed people, rushing frantically down 
to the beach. About the same time a squadron of 
Horse Artillery galloped down to the sea wall, where 
they also fired a salute as the squadron entered the 
harbour. A little before eight o’clock the 90th Regi- 
ment came down from Dublin and formed a guard of 
honour at the landing-place. 
were also in attendance. The people, after rushing 
hither and thither for some time, found at last the 


platforms and stations that were allotted to them, and 





| with several other gentlemen in crimson robes, 


steamers, 
| marked by the sober black worn by the gentiemen, 


Large bodies of police | 


all became still and hushed, in expectation of the royal 
landing. 

The Queen landed at a quarter past ten. The people 
cheered, guns thundered, tlags waved, a stir of sights 
and sounds was made}; and, standing upon a kind of bal- 
cony at the railway station, overlooking the harbour, 
the Queen turned round, and stood for a few moments 
looking at the lively scene. She appeared much pleased, 
She then went on by rail to Dublin, cheered by people 
standing at the stations, who saw a white speck inside 
a blue carriage rushing past, and called it the Queen. 
At Westland-row there was the inevitable Lord Mayor 
They 
knelt down and gave up several large keys, the real keys 
of some imaginary lock and visionary gate in some sup- 
posed wall surrounding the city. But the Queen would 
not keep the keys, and the Lord Mayor had to take 
them back. Then in an open carriage, with lancers 
before and behind, with people lining the streets, and 
soldiers at intervals, the Queen passed through Dublin 
—past Merrion-square, through College-green, West- 
moreland-street, over Carlisle-bridge, through the wide 
avenue of Sackville-street, and in by the Circular-road 
to the Park. The decorations of the houses by the 
way were rather poor. Instead of the ornamenting 
flags hanging from every window which every dingy 
little continental town displays, and which makes even 
dirty Dieppe a picture for the Emperor and Empress, 
evergreens arranged on Saturday, and which forfeited 
their title by withering through the day and night, 
formed the principal decorations, with the doubtful 
and uncomfortable insecurity of balconies supported 


' apparently by slender columns composed of laurel- 


leaves and roses. The unsightliness of triumphal 
arches and platforms was rejected by the good taste of 
the citizens, but the public buildings were completely 
disfigured by monster alphabets and other preparations 
for the night. The royal cortége passed swiftly along 
the lines of soldiery, and the spectators were orderly, 
well-dressed, and not too vociferous. Not the least 
pleasing part of the spectacle was the comfortedle, 
well-to-do, appearance of the people assembled. As to 
the ladies in the windows or on the platferms—more 
elegant dresses, and it may be added more beautiful 
faces, could hardly be congregated in any other capital 
in Europe; but the common people in the streets 
seemed, from their condition, to be enjoying their fair 


| share of that prosperity which is visiting the other 


parts of the country. There was a plumpness and 
sleekness in the countenances both of men and women 
which contrasted cheerfully with the painful deserip- 
tions that were given at the time of her Majesty’s last 
visit. The absence of intoxication was also a marked 
feature in the crowd. 


HER VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION. 

On Tuesday the Exhibition presented a scene of 
gay magnificence. A space along the grand central 
hall was bound by ropes of crimson aud white in a 
direct line with the dais. Along these one row of 
seats filled with fashionably dressed ladies; behind 
them, and in every available space, a dense mass, some 
courageously mounting statues; Baily’s “ graces” out- 
numbered the muses; Apollo” was embraced by a 
clinging lady in a pink bonnet ; and the Roman Em- 
perors were adorned with Paris silk hats. Even the 
fountain, regardless of the tender nature of terra 
cotta, had its weight to bear; the “centaur” was 
mounted unhesitatingly, and tabinet looms and fire- 
engines were crowded by adventurous fair ones. The 
arches of the galleries of the central hall were filled 
by parties occupying the reserved seats—amongst them 
Mrs. Dargan. On ordinary occasions the building pre- 
sents a too uniform mass of blue, the white acanthus 
leaves of the columns, and the yellow, white, and red 
of the ribbed roof, banners, painted arms, and labels of 
the nations and manufacturers not affording sufficient 
relief to produce lightness ef effect. But on this ocea- 
sion the softly blending colours of the ladies’ dresses 


produced a picturesque pomp and pleassat grace. 
The only marring effect to the harmonious beauty 
and unity of the place was a panber of policemen 
occupying the place of gentlemen stewards, to 
keep guard over the loyal intentions of the Irish 
ladies along the line. When the Queen entered, the 
applause was at first subdued—partly in deference to 
her Majesty’s known wishes as to the “ privacy” of her 
visit—and partly because the ladies and gentlemen 
were too fashionable to be enthusiastic. But as she 
advanced up the avenue the enthusiasm increased, and 
the cheering ran along the galleries with many an 
echo. The whole scene looked very well. The gay 
bordering of ladies; the groups of earnest-eyed Irish- 
men, bending forward in black coats ; the gaiety and 
| variety of the objects of art around, and the general 


| excitement and festive feeling of all the people, ws 


| up a scene and circumstances of unusual 
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splendour. “ The reception of her Majesty,” writes a 
reporter, “was cordial and affectionate rather than 
noisy and vehement. There was cheering, certainly, 
and an immense waving of handkerchiefs; but the 
beaming eyes and the suffused countenances told the 
internal emotions more eloquently than any nois.er de- 
monstrations could have done.” Arrived at the dais, 
the committee formed a double line, and allowed the 
Roval party to pass up to the dais. Prince Albert 
stood on the left of the Queen, and next him the two 
Her Majesty had now an opportunity of sur- 
veying the whole of the magnificent scene. She stood 
for some minutes in silence, gazing on the vast sea of | 
up-turned faces—the noblest ornament of that noble | 

| 


boys. 


hall—which she evidently contemplated with no ordi- 
naryemotion. Prince Albert seemed also deeply affected. 
Indeed, it was plain that both were taken by surprise, 
and that they hardly expected that a scene of such ex- 
traordinary interest and brilliancy awaited them. 
After the lapse of a short time, the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, by command of her Majesty, conducted Mr. 
George Roe, the chairman of the executive committee, 
to the Queen, who, attended by the other members, 
presented an address. 

The Queen said, in reply, speaking clearly :— 

“I receive with sincere pleasure your address ; and 
I thank you for the expression of your loyal and de- 
voted attachment. 

“TI willingly contributed to this collection of arts 
and manufactures from most of the countries of Europe, 
the object of which was to promote the industrial and 
intellectual improvement of my people; and it has 
added much to my gratification, in re-visiting this por- 
tion of my dominions, to see the complete success of 


an enterprise which has been carried out in a spirit of | 


energy and self-reliance, and with no pecuniary aid 
but that derived from the patriotic munificence of one 
of my Irish subjects.” 

In reply to the address presented to him, Prince | 
Albert said :— 

“ Gentlemen,—I thank you most sincerely for your 
very kind and gratifying address. 

Ki It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that I | 
again find myself in this city, at a time when the 
energy of the Irish people, aided by the noble liberality, 
which you so justly conmend, of a single individual, 
has opened to the world an Exhibition, in which I re- 
joice to hear from you, that articles of native produce, 
and of native art and industry, occupy so large a 
space. 

“Most cordially do I respond to the prayer with 
which you conclude, that each succeeding visit of the 
Queen may find Ireland advanced in art, in agriculture, 


and admiration of the Queen and the Prince. So anxious 
was the Queen to examine the gallery that she suag- 
gested to the chairman of the committee, if it did not 
interfere too much with their arrangements, that she 
would prefer, in the first instance, to look at the mo- 
dern collection. Thereupon the committee withdrew 
to the entrance, leaving her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
the royal children and suite, accompanied by the chair- 
man, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and Mr. Dargan, to 
make a tour of the hall. Commencing with the Bel. 
gian collection, her Majesty was particalarly struck 
with a picture of the Dauphin (Louis XVII), for which 
the committee are indebted to the liberality of her Ma- 
jesty’s uncle. The striking and painful pathos of this 
beautiful work rivetted the Queen's attention, and she 
pointed out and explained the subject to the Prince of 
Wales. It represents the little captive King in a 
squalid apartment in the house of Simeon the shoe- 
maker, to whose keeping he had been consigned by the 
revolutionary Convention. The poor child, starved 
and nearly naked, is seen reclining in a dying state 
against the walls of his prison, his pallid counte- 
nance and glassy eyes turned up in meek resignation. 
At his feet lies the Monifewr announcing the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. and his Queen, and on the wall 
the dying child has written these words—* Oh Lord, 
pardon those who have killed my parents.” Having 
examined some of the other pictures in this collee- 
tion, her Majesty crossed over to the contributions 
of the English school, when she recognised her own 


| celebrated paintings, and pointed them out parti- 


| his more advanced years. 


cularly, though old acquaintances, to the royal children. 
Passing along with a current commentary on the pic- 
tures that chiefly attracted their attention, her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince came where Raphael’s Dolphin 
and Child occupied the centre of the hall. Coming down 
the northern side of the hall, the attention of the royal 


| visitors was arrested by two great national historical 


pictures—“ The Review of the Irish Volunteers in 
College-green,” and “ Grattan moving the Declaration 
of Irish Independence.” Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
with the aid of the key, explained the latter with some 
minuteness, pointing out the great actors in that me- 
morable scene, and particularly the most prominent 
figure, Mr. Grattan. The Queen next paused before 
Sir M. A. Shee’s portrait of Thomas Moore, comparing 
it with Mr. Mulvany’s striking likeness of the poet in 
The portraits of Sheil and 
O'Connell, in their immediate vicinity, also came in 
for a due share of the royal attention. The Prussian 
collection of pictures was next visited, and first a paint- 


_ ing well known to the frequenters of the Exhibition— 


and, I would add, in the comfort, happiness, and pro- | 


sperity of her people.” 

The Chairman, with Lord Talbot de Malahide and 
the Hon. George Handcock, leading members of the 
executive, were now permitted to kiss hands, the 
Queen removing her glove for that purpose. “The 
committee, it has been stated, crowded somewhat too 
closely round the group; but it was observed that one 
gentleman—not the least important of their number 
—with a national modesty illustrative of his character, 
remained at the foot of the dais, and in the rear of all 
his brethren. This was William Dargan. His evident 
desire to avoid anything approaching obtrusiveness did 
not escape the observation of her Majesty, who inti- 
mated a wish that Mr. Dargan should approach, offer- 
ing her hand with a gracious expression, in which it 
was impossible to disguise the evident satisfaction and 
approbation pervading the royal mind.” 


THE INSPECTION. 

This portion of the ceremony having been concluded, 
the members of the committee formed in procession, 
and preceded the Queen and her royal consort through 
the several courts and corridors of the building. Des- 
cending from the throne the Queen took the arm of 
her royal consort, and, conducted by the Lord Cham- 
beriain and the equerries-in-waiting, walked first 
through the avenue leading into the Northern Hall, 
where her Teception was marked by the same enthu- 
siasm which had greeted her entrance to the building. 
Having arrived at the end of this hall, her Majesty 
passed through the departinent containing the magni- 
ficent collection of Irish minerals and marbles exhibited 
by the Dublin Society, thence emerging again into the 


“Prince Waldemar of Prussia supporting his dying 


physician, Hoffmeister, who was shot at the Battle of 


Ferozeshah,” the property of the King of Prussia, 
arrested their notice. In the background of this noble 
picture, but still prominently brought out, is a portrait 


| of Lord Hardinge, surrounded by his staff, which the 





Central Hall, where her Majesty was received with a 
repetition of the cheering. Her Majesty then passed 
into the Foreign Hall, through the departments as- 
signed to Prussia, France, and Belgium, pausing for a 
while before some of the more remarkable of the articles | 
exhibited. The procession continued on through the 
Fisheries department into the Fine Arts Court in 
which are exhibited one of the finest collections of paint. 
ings ever brought together. The beautiful proportions | 
of this noble hall, set off with so many chef d’ceeuvres of | 
the highest pictorial art, at once arrested the attention | 


Queen remarked for the accuracy of the likeness. Her 
Majesty and the Prince, preceded by the committee, 
then entered the Medieval Court, on leaving which 
they proceeded to inspect the French pictures, first, 
however, looking at Mr. Jones’s bust of Mrs. Dargan, 
which is placed at the entrance of the medieval de- 
partment. 

When the Queen returned to her seat an address 
from the Corporation was presented, to which she re- 
turned the usual gracious answer, 

The coromonial of the day was over. Her Majesty 
bowed to the assemblage, took the arm of Prince 
Albert, and preceded as before by the committee, and 
followed by the officers of her household, she proceeded 
down the centre avenue amid cheers—acclumations 
which were renewed more vigorously than at  first— 
entered her carriage, which was in waiting for her, 
amid the acclamations of thousands outside, who had 
remained there in spite of the weather, aud escorted, 
as she had come, by a troop of Lancers, drove off to 
the Viceregal Lodge. 

VISIT TO WILLIAM DARGAN. 

This act of kindliness and good taste seems the 
happiest of all the Queen’s doings in Ireland. The 
following account appears in the Morning Chronicle 
and Daily News :— 

“ Her Majesty and Prince Albert proceeded at a quarter 
to five o'clock to visit William Dargan, Esq., at his resi- 
dence, Mount Annville. The Hon. Colonel Gordon, equerry 
in waiting, accompanied them on horseback. The different 
carriages dashed off at a rapid’pace, and proceeded by the 
direct route towards the park gate. The appearance of 
the outriders in their scarlet liveries was the signal for the 
approach of her Majesty, and a number of cars, laden 
with spectators going in a contrary direction, wheeled 
round and drdéve after the royal party. As the carriages 
proceeded, the line of vehicles following began to increase, 
and would have become still larger but for the rapid pace 
at which the royal carriages were driven. When the royal 








party had proceeded half-way down the leading thorough 


fare of the park, the rain began to fall heavily bor * 


time it was though that the shower would blow ower, and 
her Majesty and the rest of the roval party used umber 
las, but the rain increasing, it was med neweseary to 
stop the carriages for the purp f closing down the 
tops, which were open up to thie t Pend this 
proceeding, the crowds of cars the rear began ¢ 
mulate, but there « ed to be « ‘ a ty ont 
part of the people to avoid ev 2 PR 
the slightest appearance of in ‘ r Ma \ 
that immediately on receiving a suggestion, the large as 
semblage of convevances wheeled back in the most perfect 
order. The carriages having been drawn up in front of 
the principal entrance of the house, the rowval party 
alighted, and her Ma sty ' \ rt, the Prins { 
Wales, and Prince Alfred, we eceived by Mr. and Mrs 
Dargan. The manner of her Majesty was exceedingly 
gracious and courteous, and that of Prince Albert st 
polite and cordial, Mrs. Dargan having been presented 


to her Majesty and Prince Alb 
warmly and graciously 


after a time, « 


rt, by whom she was most 


received, the royal party were, 


ted through the spl wit 


nduc ansion to 
the lofty tower adjoining, fro 
of Kingston Harbour and the Wick! 
and the Bay of Dublin, th 
of the Liffey 


pressed their warmest admiration of the scenery 


“ After paying 


1 they obtained views 
wM 


ety and th 


i wh 
intains, oath, 
lusurant valley 
lier Majesty and his Royal Ilighness ex- 
a visit of more than half-an-hour's dura- 


tion, her Majesty, the Prince, the royal children, and the 


rest of the distinguished party prepared to return; and 
while the carriages were being brought round, the Queen 
and Prince Albert again entered into familiar conversation 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dargan, of whom they took leave most 
graciously on departing for the Viceregal Lodge. In 
returning, the royal party proceeded at a quick pace by 
the route leading through Kilmainham to the Park, and 
arrived at the Lodge at shortly after seven o'clock,’ 

Prince Albert on the same day showed his usual 
interest in efforts for the improvement of the people, 
by visiting the 
Quay, and the model lodying-hous 
street. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the Queen privately 
visited and inspected the Exhibition. On Wednesday, 
there was also a military review in the Phoonix-park. 


baths and washhouses on Usher's 


in Marlborough- 


SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 

Tue death of a hero in these days of peace is sure to 
stir the national pulses; and when that hero is one 
like Sir Charles James Napier, the greatest general 
left us since the Duke died, a strong dash of regret 
The hero 
of Scinde, the battered and wounded soldier of a 
hundred combats, lies now calmly enough at Oaklands, 
with the colours of his regiment, the 22nd, waving over 
him, and his good sword by his side. 

He was born in London in 1752, and was educated 
in Ireland. 
commission in the 22nd, and in a few months was 
gazetted as a lieutenant. This was in the time of 
Irish disaffection, and young Napier served in sup- 
pressing Robert Emmet’s trivial insurrection. In 1803, 
le was made captain in the 50th, and was appointed to 
a majority in the same regiment in 1806, 
manded the 50th during the Corunna campaign: he 
shared in the terrible retreat ; and in the last action he 
received five wounds as he pressed forward into the 
thick of the battle. 
denied quarter, he still fought and struggled for life 
until a French drummer, with a generous heat and in- 
dignation, forcibly rescued him from his barbarous 
assailants.” Soult behaved generously to the -brave 
prisoner, and allowed him when recovered to return on 
parole to England, where he found his friends in 
mourning. They had believed him dead. In 1811 he 
returned to the Peninsula, and joined the forces as a 
volunteer. He fought fiercely at Coa, where he had 
two horses shot under him. At the bloody battle of 
Busaco, he was one of the earliest risers for that morn- 
ing fight—and fought in frout with his usval hardi- 
hood, receiving a ball which injured his eye and broke 
his jaw. He straightway rode to Lisbon, one hundred 
miles off, and had the ball taken out. At Fuentes 
d’Onoro he again showed his love of fighting, and hi« 
thirst for glory, and he joined in the splendid storming 
of Badajoz. He served in the American war of 1512, 
but did nothing there worthy of himself, having but 
cruised off the Chesapeake, capturing some American 
vessels, and now and again descending on the coasts. 
He returned to Europe three days late for Waterloo. 

India was the scene of his next military service: in 
1841 he was appointed to take the command of the 
army at Bombay. He here drew up a plan on a large 
scale for an Affghanistan campaign, and shortly after 
was sent to Scinde. Scinde was in a very disordered 
condition, and British influence much weakened by the 


mingles with our admiration of his deeds. 


Before he was twelve he got an ensign’s 


He cole 


“ Encompassed by enemies and 
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hey are spent in almost unremitting labour, mental and 
ad t of Colonel England, and t made for the irpose of certaining what officers are physical, in every climate — such a life might well 

































' Nott, besie v4 shiar it to com lions; and there being no want have exhausted nature, even before the period 
wrote, “ D r irom their warfare, | | of such in tl he will feel it to be his  three-score and ten. 
t] sin Scinde.” | bounden dats ve those whoare not; and when- He d Oaklands, near Portsmouth, at five 
his plains t campaign ver he finds a regiment ‘tire,’ ‘shout,’ or ‘charge,’ o'clock on the morning of last Monday. As he was 
f def 1 ny his points of | without orders fro: s commander, } getting weaker, his son-in-law snatched up the 
{ Hoy t th the treacherou varning, remove the latter fi his command. The colours of the 22nd Regiment, and placed them at 
( ! | wht matters to a | Commander-in-Chief does : reby call on command- the he of the bed. Under the shadow of their 
! I \ ps ing officers to torme mader tl folds the old hero died. 
st ! 1 « nryve-— ind harassit ] g ! he d 3 
‘ , { ition called | instruct t} ficers and to instro THE HOME SECRETARY AT HOME. 
' lever seen, and | also their supernumerary ranks, tha Lorp Partmerston, like Master Fenton, “talks 
Il with fifty cavalry, two | any man in their front who dares to : holiday,” even when hard at work in the House of 
} ! With lis handful | fire, or run, without orders. General officers com- Commona, but more approptiately when he gets into 
, bl t up, and re- | manding divis 1 brigades in this army called | the country among familiar friends, and on holiday ‘ 
| t without having lost a single man. | upon see that commanders of regiments do their | festivities, On Saturday he laid the first stone of the F 
\ t ! her of the British, | duty on those } “i Melbourne Atheneum, a new institution, comprising 
! lid e to attack him. | As a iud sand im rator of Civil af an infant school, a mechanics’ institute, and a bank for 
| ithe Te » at Meance | fairs, Sir Charles Napier was al a great man. After savings: three in one, Lord Palmerston’s new 
) the had but 2600; their | the peace, in 1815, he was appointed governor of property, derived from Lord Melbourne in right of his 
ltent land his but eight hun- | y halon He was recalled by the Home Government ; | Wife, lies near the town, and as a friend and neigh- 





} ! ! 1 ¢ 1 iv +} ! " 1 ’ . ’ 1 "a } 
' \ y posted in the bed and | put to the day of his degth the memory of bis govern-  bour he was heartily welcomed by the good people of 


ment was cherished by the people. “ The Cephalonese,” the stirring little town. In return for their hospi- 




































ru r flank, he, as daring as Wellington at | sir William Napier, in his Conques de, | tality, he gave them some speeches, singularly agreeable, 
. we The enemy fought still ¢ im ‘] 3 ul stl cultivate remit even from the happiest orator of the day. He spoke 
ri Int] ’ y him the prof fas 1 pateh vines, wrles first in laying the foundation-stone, and afterwards at 
out heing ign even of the 1 his attached | a cold collation laid out in the National School-room. 
ie friends.” At Bombay, shortly aft nding, hesharply Our “ foreign relations” were briefly alluded to; the 
ith criticized tho + rnment of Lord Auckland, and r address and the Chairman’s speech having re- 
‘ their } he ly welcomed Lord Ellenborough instead. In his tto them. He said:— 
pped by tt negotiations with the Aimeers of Scinde, he showed * Allusion has been made in the address to the foreign 
vast le of B himeelf iful, and im his @eeisive action 3 polic y whic i 7 Majesty's Government pursued while I 
f ind with 4 wettin i sitet | Sees Mikael. tc exevell Meade tell te ~ ld the ofli ¢ Minister for Foreign Affairs. Whilst I 
ord d covering themselves with their shields. | well as in war, WI] sor eaieiincilt dale ; incl the a, of filling that situation, it was my object 
} ' | 1 wand arms rone vant Ory ie 2 “ee : —— oe to use ¢ vy effort in my power to preserve to this country 
‘ ‘ ‘ cea as , cuhant | he worked hard at improving } and to Europe the inestimable blessings of peace. But I 
; . mo Wita the circumstances of the y« felt’ that ‘the best security for the eantinuance of those 
t their | in activity a permanent civi blessings was to make foreign Governments understand 
1 this str hecmslian’ ennéiighed-ths that while m the one hand, this country would never 
nr ne ¢ - shee SeiidbAiline: Rihaile. ential sihthes mechan ol ants willingly or knowingly inflict wrong upon a foreign 
diagona RO EE as erie ine tis: ] ' ef = i n= nation, on the other hand we would never pee to che 
‘ im of the BReloodl | dha oy ~ po ey» § \ mber of mil tary infliction of any wrong from them. In these so erage 
, ; t 2 ther well-considered works lp ined I was nobly supp ted by the people of this country. I 
s | it the guns were blown greater ones, not only st to the exigencies of | 9™@ convi wed that as long as the Government of this 
t it ime.” "This horrible slanehter moment bat Ravine ales a ve wpectiv a ity of ountry know that they are supported by the generous 
ted for three honrs and a helf, when Sir lice enema hi succes iain ailing ae iedings of the 3ritish nation, we shall maintain that re- 
( ne that the battle must be won or lost eee Bia : eile ’ pci Ose: Secret min Is of foreign Governme nts which is the 
\ i ca _| ence which he possessed over the minds of the populas | best security for the maintenance of peace. 
: pe . vi i ~et “6 ; . . _ \ nae? mudal system of | perereys: into a with ample el qacnee and very felicitous 
oe tual Ae t x.'whio at least het o ripe Se ene and then git . a phraseology, he commented upon the objects of the 
. vet rapeshot still pouring into their dense | BAI pee ‘ nt page Z rte as follows vs = institut they had found d that day. He first 
the soldiers still using their bayonets with v5 7 se Pa rg : a ie : aiid ron it es le i a of | pointed out the importance of infant educatis a, showed 
the f ty of men. actually steeped in Bloodand mad- ‘) : wee ; “Ni ss n ny wt only to the Ameers, but | the permanent advantage and beauty of intellectual 
Gshed te ey ofthe Hohe Pie dina hatte oF 0 the jaghcerdars, will be enir inchised, and enabled to pleasures, and then gave a clear and spirited summary 
“aes Senhora. gr hous ase Of! | live in comfort if industrious; and I know that the | of the discoveries of science and the achievements of 


’ va foneht on the 7th if ‘ebr 249 
V : rt Vi I uary, 1813. | nobles can never be good or contented s 
} 


indred and fifty-six men, and the enemy 





ts unless | art ¢ nupleted in the present day :— 


we give them public nloyment, : ionour thet . : 
e give them public employment, and honour them. “We have in these days invented railways, which 




































































+ thou } es see then gateente @ —— } : ‘ A “1 ‘ 
| i l : se hs ! feces ney, | ong se ‘the se ; ron ee session of their en sshages aa jag- | facilitate and increase the intercourse between towns, and 
' ; \ ; > els = ic > ze ee heers, and them mmilit enures, and their royalties, provinces, and countries — which tend, as it were, to 
Sigel wars ms 9» AO a some ma- | they would have alway 1 dangerous subjects. Even | Tender Europe one vast city, and to confer upon different 
! net hit V nore than Meance, | under my system they will become very powerful; but nations those advantages of ‘asy communication which 
hoe L was a pitched battle. The | 1 have established a counter-check by opening « way heretofore were enj syed only i the inhabitants of sepa- 
a : , 1: ares : isp a Uy Sponge S way e tow t is a great improvement—a great in- 
wel lrawn out in reenlar military order | to raise @ ‘Yace EE RS, Se rat . wns. Tha Is a gr a if 8 
l 3 . i Re ake. T = eetenc ee urmers attached to | yention—and one which is likely to conduce much to the 
Hee _moocmes persevering in Thar | the Government. This is all 1 can now do for | prosperity, the happiness, and welfare of mtankind. We 
CONCEATHONE. The battle was long and Scinde and its tine people.” have in these days applied the power of steam to the 
tel ined ; but, after much fieree and san- ir a ee Ay Pe, eee ae - navigation of the wide ocean, and have thereby brought 
t, the desperate charges of infantry and | . os a hohe r Charles was a strange | countries nearer to each other, which heretofore were 
‘ 1 the well-served art th pro- a - d-looking warrior. He wore a long | separated b 'y passages of many months, accompanied also 
heir ell he Belooe! ving way after | beard, ae ae peetact by great perils and danger . Ve have also, gentlemen, in 
a eee SARS I AE TN | eyes glittered out n eagle these days, had an invé ition one of the most splendid 
of contest. Seventeen standards and | jimall in statare ble of triumphs of human genius, because it was not by accident 
\ the trophies of the fizht. The | .,_.- al and oe tal ae lk 1 peek that it was diseovered—it was the result of laborious in- 
l 1 to the desert, davs after the | alae bes x ; re ae 4 vestigation and patient induction; I mean the electric 
‘ general was in the palace of the ie mal | — ing out his great « ign and gigantic reforms | to] graph—an invention which brings the most distant 
er of Scinde; having in sixteen days, with 5000 | sah ae ‘s he travelled on camels | parts of the world within minutes of each other, and which 
Ie } a "at alate } and d of trooj will probab'y, at no distant day, enable us to hold converse 
{ ed im than 2 »,000 in battle, captured two | two 1 with our fellow- “subjects in india as quickly as parties 
fortresses, Omereote and Hydrabad (which had | 4 led 1, nf rng ened < Feial | rece ntly could do in adjoining rooms. But, gentlemen, 
ken during his absence), and marched two | re } aig ae ; Satwane or icial | former ages have also had their great and important in- 
. : . deities ble unin te | vateh s and yr "very elaborate besides | ventions and discoveries. The magnetic needle enabled 
I The ¢ years of this campaion | +. ins A ceca gat rica xtens = be- | men, who use t before to creep timidly along the shores of 
‘ "tener Lowe « My, | esse he never fidled to an ¢ all persons who ad- | seas, to launch into the wi ide. o an, with the certain 
\ eat act : n th | dressed him, however humble or however unreason- | Security ef attaining directly the object of their search. 
t ua in the | i411, Bia Viesidue sunk. hectily. tek attontively That was a great invention, and it Iuid the foundation of 
! ) need four | | ! a a 3 ct’ paces aye mae ee one gee ve'y> | vast iinprovements in the existence of menkind Former 
ler six sove- | " capitan tal ace Minar erccege net and headliners tors, | ages invented also the art of printing—an art whose use- 
, ar" j and most anxiously considered the evidence in all | fulness it would be childish in me to point out to any 
pipecagags os | « ipital trials. And these immense labours were | of those whom I have now the hunour of addressing. 
. fb sake AUGOG Ir WOAEeS | superadded to the usual duties imposed by the com. | Former ages also invented gunpowder, whicl h, although 
: ° mee India, The Duke of Wel- | mand of a large army belongi ¢ to dillerent Govern- | apparently an instrument ¢ f more rapid destruction, yet 
{ m, ° her you must go, or I must.” | ments—namely, of Enelind. Calcutta. Tk and | Sve te eiviliza tion a secure protection aqeinet barbarism ; 
1 the Si! nguered eo ormatigge “cai tes Ay my and it may be safely affirmed that if the Romans had poss 
juere ladras. They were lined without ment | sessed a knowledge of this implement of war, Europe 
= wy reformer Sir Charles Napier was se- | under severe atiacl f ilk t f sixty- | would not have been overrun by those hordes of barbarians . 
ve ( L judicion iug his first ser- | three, by a man covered u ana in | whe ta Ived the most civilized portions of the world in the 
\ } vy he luced the vs to use the | climate where the mercury rises to 132 de grees in | larkest ignorance for many centuries, by their inroads. 
sket instead of the matehk } artificiallv-eooled tents Bor the fast two seats of | o> ntlem« n, though in former tim 8 there were men 
cumbrous personal | t the 1: Fig ae ee ae Ny + gon a yas. | Of great kr owl lodge, who invented those wonderful things, 
1, : a ey en ne “4 in retirement, i08 | not to mention men of science and of literature, who have 
tat t der Wanted a health being weak. fe attended Wellington to his | never since been surpassed, vet in those times knowledge 
t change of shoes, a national grave at St. Pa He then looked ill and | was confined to afew. Now, however, happily, knowledge 
ush.” In 1849, alter reviewing the troops: hore, | wan, and appeared to walk with pain and difficulty. | #8 at the aang of all, and books for improving instruc- 
he sharply rated some commanding officers tor the inefi- | Seventy-one yea 3s, and nearly a score of wounds. or | tion of every k ind are accessib le at prices which places 
3 P them within the reach of all; whilst also these mechanics’ 


ciency of their me a Ile said: The reviews which | accidents which were ¢ juivalent to wounds —fifty- | institutions enable the working classes to profit by the ex- 
the Commander-in-Chief makes of the troops are not to | four years of the long period in question having been | ertions, bodily and intellectual, of those vf are the inves- 
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without going many vards from his home, may q a 
knowledge of distant countries which was ga Li by 
turous travellers who had traversed the bu r desert or 
encountered the stormy ocean—who had visited the Arctic 
regions, rone to the extre f the soutl " 
sphere. mee! * has now an opport & quiring 
the results of these painful exertions without stirring from 
home. He has now also the means of applying to his own 
purposes all the knowledge which men of deep s 
have gained by laborio é W . 
i And | l 
b nt \ pat 1 
iously pursued t ther Nhe 
. t , 1 t t ‘ 
pla tends t 
‘ ‘ " t teaches 
1 a portion h of the g 
folds to | t must h 
render |} ’ lwith his and more 
r 1 to be i ’ il swhich P i 
wisccen § ! him ¢ ffer. The m 
nie 118 8 bw tl library w h is placed a 
s eomma ed to know t wor ful n- 
van by ets too small to be ecen by the 
? ur * formed wi lt artificial « ’ 
tion of larger beings—that although you cannot perceiv 
them, vet that they have joints, and imbs i veins 
ood that circulates, and lungs that breathe—that 
endowed, although i nuteness hardly « einvabl 
by man, with all the elaborate ntrivances which we find 
itt lar jects of rea i ? ! 30 by 
carry mind ’ 
clevated r ‘ ! he t i, 
i ’ rstand v ‘ uo mechanism of 
that system of which this earth forms a part, but he can 
carry his views fu r, and learn that there are visible to 
those who have the command t ari 1s telescoy 
improvements of the day, eighty m ns of suns, all of 
them probably as large, though sor av | larger, tha 
ours all of them surrounded by planets like our sun, and 
contain iv an indetir num eings, all the 
creatures i a yer Which made 
this w whd—th of vy 1 subject must, I 
think, raise the cha from earthly, low 





ind vulgar cons to direct his mind 


iF 
with ferve 





mysterious 
Bei ng from whom he derives his present existence.” 


















Then coming to one of the local subjects of the day 
—the institution of the Savings Banks—he spo! 
homely maxims wit! d fresh 

Well, then, in i ) tageous to 

» middle ag soa ire saving mks valuable 
establishmen ‘ y confer u ming 
uve, There is { tant th +} 
that be ag ear e the day « wi rt morro 

he should be willing to forego the enjoyments, the 

Beware na, the allurements of time pre ent, for the pur 
pose of laying up a store w 1 shall ensure to him com- 
fort in time to come; and the observar of that maxim 
is no less productive of comfort and happiness in this world 





ose who 
comt wrtable, 
other hand, 






han « ential for our well-be ing hereafter. 
on that may 
, and 





Those who, on the 
to-morrow, and think l to-day, and 
in extravagant and 1 usures those 
which ought to be laid up in store for their future 
they wil iL] lose the re 9 of all their neighbours, 
is still a greater loss, they wilt lose all respect 

Well, gentlemen, thing can be more 

ulated to ene yurage the hal l 
} 

I 





upport 
and, what 





rw themselves. 
cal abit of fore thought | pro- 
inks; and I trust that the 
lishment of one in this town will be 
ved to be in other 





vidence than these savit igs 
ual alia 
places where 
I trust that the 
try and skill is now 
aa of aquand ring (é 

, by the want of 





as g as it has been p 
sunilar institutions have been founded. 
workman who by his ind 
receipt of ample —o ins 

many may now bi pted te 





auy pro- 
eans of accumuls .tion) in  dissipet ion, in drunkenness, 


per 
or in other momentary in 
ings, will be induced to 








dulgences, 8 large p tion of his 
lay by that portion for the 

tture support of himsel us family; and depend 
upon it that if once the habit is —_ 1, and a — 
begins to feel that by providence and forethought, by 
saving up a little day by day and we y by week, he 1s 
accumulating h will stand him in stead when 

rainv day comes, when age and infi rmity prevent him 
from lal g with the same 
to do heretcfore—when or 








tor } 
a score whl 





; as been able 
habit is gained, he will 
as well as of 4 a ee he 
irce of honest price t » hin f to know that 


etir x tozether a litt stock for 


y as he 






a yurce O1 pleasure 
will find it a s« 
he has been « 
: ne ¢ 
and he will be 








a far hap} ier as well as a far poe respect- 
uld have been if he had 
kly riot and extravagance those 
to be otherwise and more advantage- 


able member of society than he w 
{ iat 2 i 
Gissipated and wee 





means Whi 
ously applic . 

On the educati m of women, he sp -o 
truth. 

“FI is one thing, I think, st 
the institutions of this town. J 
education of gicls. I re is 


ll wanti 
Inean a scl 
an excellent boys 
there is not yet a similar establishment for 
J - ' 
‘men, it is well — that the edue 





atest importance tu society. 
e rough st a dp which the 
; the st I 
that panes but w 
these roug 


— 





} rcem rps Men which 
ingredients would not find order or consis- 
no beauty, no form, 
no lasting endurance. We all know the important in- 
fluence which is exerted by women upon the welfare of 
man, whether 
of wives 





tency, aud without which there can | 











it be in the capacity of daughters, « of sisters, 
s, or of mothers; and therefore, 
any regard for the fairer sex—a r 





inde “pe nak ntly of 
gard, however, which I 














r gar ) rm gr i r . ted 
in i {Ww an Ay t ‘ 
el 4 r ? Ad anal ¢ ate t r rl t 
‘ vy that +? , ! “ ¢ 4a 
is} e tor wad train an t rk 
th : pert ¢ various duty { he int ij 
f daughters, sisters, wis am! 1 It { t 
mend to yo ation —tl r} ris part ‘ 
i now a I ablished, I vou 
Ans arnmest cor lerat tie ests t al 
yiris at Melbourne 
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‘Three popular novelties (writes the Paris ex rreepondent 
of the Daily News) now divide the attention of the Parisians, 
the Hip; ypotamu the Sole, and the roof 
buses Coco.” aa the } ippopetamus is called, has been 
for weeks nas : imenttothe Charivrari. He 
is regarded with the same affectionate interest that at- 
in the Regent’s-park, and the tip of hia 
nose is anxiously looked for by crowds of morning visitors. 
he Parisians are taught to believe that their hippopota- 
mus is the first specime of the race ever brou Tt to 
ur earlier acquisition. 
The new omnihuses, fitted hk ours, with double roof 
seats, have aleo been a fertile theme for the Charicari. It 
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appears that the start r novelty of passengers on the 
roof of these vehicle richly ¢ wed by the citizens, who 
ride up and down the Boulevards of an evening “for the 
fun of t} thing.” 

The other hon of Paris at the present time is the Sole, 


a good-sized trading veesel with three masts, which, after 





a tedious vi . made ite way from Havre up to Paria. 
The Sole experienced great difficulty in getting through 
the numer bridges, and grazed several rocks borderiz 
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diterranean squadron; the nixed { igate Pomone; the 
steain frigate Caffarelii ; > oe steam corvette Infernal ; and 
the steam corvette Holand. Brest is the rallying point of 
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vlron, and six of the above vessels have already 


ich journals have received a fresh caution not 
rt trials in prosecutions of the press. They ure to 
niine their summaries strictly to the text of the judg- 
and to indulge in no comment whatever. 

Phe first detachment of pilgrims departed from Mar- 
seilles for the Holy Land on the 22nd ult. The Moniteur 
they belonged to the highest families, but 


nent 


leclares that 


prudently abstains from giving their names. Pilgrimages, 
and other church affairs, are all the fashion in France at 
present LE Impartial, of Boulogne, enlarges upon the 


numerous pilgrimages to our Lady of Boulogne and the 


(hazette de France publishes an elaborate account of the 


principal church bells of the empire, 

(ireat excitement has prevailed in the corn-market at 
Odessa Depots were established in’ the open mir. 
Foreign Governments, especially the French, were making 
arge purchases. The stoppage of the bar of the Danube 


at Sulina is causing a severe loss of shipping. 


The Journal du Medi announces that a certain M. 
X has left a legacy of 20,000f. to the editor, upon con- 
dition that a detailed biography of the testator appear in 
that journal. As it does not appear that any stipulation 


has been made as to the biography being eulogistical, the 





editor may clearly accept the legacy—and speak his own 
mind fre ly. 

La Presse notices the military celebration now going 
on in Prussia as follows:—* For some days the Prussian 
journals have brought ua pompous accounts of all sorts of 
demonstrations, which France would be entitled to con- 


On the 23rd of August it was the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the battle of Grossbeeren, 
wi 181% against Marshal Oudinot and General 
Regnier. Presently we are to have a vast display on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the monument to Blucher 
at Krublowitz, in Silesia. When France abstains from 
celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Jena, and 
even England seems to have given up féting the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Waterloo, we may fairly ask what 
Prussia means by such demonstrations.” 

The ex-Queen of the French is about to visit her son, 
the Duc de Montpensier, in Spain. 

\ grand evangelical assembly is to take place at Berlin 
next month. It is intended to be a Protestant demonstra- 
tion, In opposition to the spread of Romanism in Prussia. 

Count de Montalembert has just published in the Cor- 
respondant (Paris religious journal) a long and eloquent 
art nM. Juan Donoso Cortes, Marquis de Valdega- 
gamas, late Spanish Ambassador in Paris. The Assemblée 
Nationale lias copied the article in full, and its example 
has been followed by one or two of the other journals. 

The Times correspondent takes much pains to expose 
its inaceuracy in relation of facts. pene the charac- 
ter of Donoso Cortes, the critic says :-—It is not exactly 
correct that Donoso Cortes, virtuous, high-minded, and 
noble as we may admit him to be, was so utterly indif- 
ferent to temporal rewards for his great merits as one 
would conclude from M. de Montalembert’s sketch. He 
took, no doubt from conviction, what turned out to be the 
more successful side of the question of the Spanish mar- 
riages. His exertions were very great, and his speeches 
in the Congress of Deputies powerful. His zeal was re- 
compensed with the title of Marquis of Valdegamas from 
the Queen of Spain (how her share of the “ Spanish mar- 
riages’ turned all the world knows); the Cross of Grand 
Otticer of the Legion of Honour from Louis Philippe ; 
and, 1 believe, that of Grand Cross of Isabelia the Catholic, 
with the title of Excellency as a matter of course, from 
his own Government; and I never heard anybody say that 
he had to be forced to accept them. g a lis 

In the Paris correspondence of the Chronicle we find 
the following account of the ullimate conditions of peace 
laid down by the Sultan:—* First, that the Ambassador 
to be sent to St. Petersburg should not leave Constanti- 
nople till after the order for the evacuation of the Princi- 
pelities should have been despatched from St. Petersburg ; 
and secondly, that a declaration should be made by the 
Four great Powers, guaranteeing Turkey against any fur- 
ther exigencies on the part of Russia. “These two condi- 
tions the Porte insists upon as a sine qua non, notwithstand- 
ing the joint remonstrances and explanations of all the 
representatives.” 

At Boulogne the Emperor's employés are preparing a 
“popular” reception for their master. He is expected 
there on the 6th. (The London steam companies adver- 
tise the fact in loud placards through town.) 
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We read in the Journal de Bruxelles :—* His Holiness 
Pope Pius LX. has just sent to the Duke de Brabant a 
fragment of the wood of the manger which formed the 
eradle of our Saviour. In the private audience, which 
Mgr. Gonella obtained, in order to present this precious 
relic, his royal highness was much affected at the present 
made to him by the Pope.” 

It is stated that the reigning Duke of Brunswick, who 
has no issue, is about to abdicate. The titular Duke, so 
long notorious in London and Paris, is debarred from the 
succession, having been deprived of his Duchy by the 
Germanic Diet. The consequences of the projected ‘abdi- 
eation of the present Duke will be, commercially as well as 
politically, important. The Duchy of Brunswick is merged 
in the Kingdom of Hanover, which thereby becomes nearly 
as large as Saxony. A 4 

On the anniversary of the fé/e of the French Emperor, 
a grand banquet was given at the French Embassy at 
Athens. All the members of the diplomatic corps, and 
the officers of the French ships of war in port, were pre- 
sent. The health of the Emperor was proposed by M. 
Paicos, the Minister of Foreign Affairs; and the toast of 
tho Empress was given by the British Minister, Mr. 
Wrvese. 





Letters from Ostend state that Queen Victoria intends 
making an excursion to that town, to return the visit of 
the Belgian Royal family, and congratulate the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant on their marriage. 








The Belgian wedding festivities are not yet over. The 
King of the Belgians, accompanied by the Duke and 
Duchess de Brabant, the Count de Flandre, and the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, left Brussels on Tuesday for Bruges, where 
splendid fétes were to be given in honour of the recent 
marriage. 

There is a rumour that the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land contemplate an extensive plan of fortification on their 
Italian frontier. Colonel Bourgeois, M. Ochsenbein, 
General Dufour, and Colonel Zeigler, were at Bellinzona 
on the ISth: M. Ochsenbein is the Swiss Minister at 
War. 


In the early part of August the Governor-General of 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces prohibited the exporta- 
tion of corn and flour from Lombardy. The federal council 
consider this measure, in so far as Switzerland is con- 
cerned, a manifest infraction of the treaties of 1818, which 
stipulate that the cantons of Ticino and the Grisons shall 
be free to buy corn in Lombardy within the limit of 70,000 
measures for Ticino and 6000 for the Grisons. The Swiss 
chargé d'affaires at Vienna has received orders to insist 
upon the strict and loyal fulfilment of existing treaties. 


The government of electoral Hesse has hitherto at- 
tempted to check the increasing emigration of its subjects, 
with but indifferent success. Leave to emigrate was only 
given to such as were free from the obligation to military 
service. But so long as the adjoining states gave no assist- 
ance evasion was easy. The se Hanoverian, Ducal 
Hessian, and Brunswick governments, however, have at 
last issued orders to the heads of their police to aid the 
government of Electoral Hesse in dragging back such of 
its subjects as emigrate without a permit. 

The mitigation of martial law in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian provinees would seem to be merely nominal. Not 
only political offences, but murder and cognate offences, 
may still be referred to military courts. The political po- 
lice, too, is still to be left to the military authorities. The 
seats of the military tribunals for Lombardy are Milan 
and Mantua; for the Venetian territory, Verona and 
Udine. Radetzky continues at the head of affairs. 

In the Vienna Gazette of the 26th ult., twenty-two 
persons are sentenced, by the military tribunal, to various 
punishments for high treason. 

The revised customs-tarilf is about to be laid before the 
Emperor of Austria for signature. The Lloyd informs us 
that, when the revised tariff is published, the last trace of 
the prohibitive svstem will have disappeared. This must 
not be taken literally. 

Colonel Rulf is said to have brought from Constanti- 
nople to Vienna an autograph letter of the Sultan’s, thank- 
ing the Emperor of Austria for his good offices in the dis- 
pute with Russia. The Emperor, on the other hand, is 
reported to have written to the Sultan urging his prompt 
acceptance of the Vienna Note, and threatening to with- 
draw from the intervention in case of further delay. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has forbidden his subjects 
to subscribe to the monument to Gioberti. 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa of the 22nd quotes 
a letter from La Spezia, stating that Captain Ingraham, of 
the St. Louis United States frigate, which had arrived 
there, received an ovation from the inhabitants of that 
place on the preceding day for his conduct at Smyrna. A 
number of boats with bands of music surrounded the 
vessel, while a deputation presented a flattering address to 
the captain. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News details 
insuccessive letters the circumstances connected with the 
arrest of a number of persons supposed to be preparing 
for a popular outbreak. Of these the principal is the 
advocate Petroni of Bologna, a man devoted heart and 
soul to the republican cause, and late president of the 
Mazzinian committee in this city. In his hiding-place, a 
quantity of correspondence, revealing the entire plans of 
the party, is said to have been discovered. Among the 
number arrested are Roselli, brother of the General ; 
Pietro Ruiz, accountant, and his gouvernante, Caterina 
Baracchini; Antonio Palma and Giovanni Emiliani, two 
emissaries, who took refuge in vain under a French 
officer's bed; Enrico Ruspoli, of the princely house of that 
name, taken to prison on a litter, having broken his arm 
in a fall; Casciani, son of the Major of the Palatine 
guard; Claudini Lepri, accused of having walked arm-in- 
arm with the refugees subsequently arrested; and Ridolfo 
Lepri, her son—the father having escaped by the well- 
rope from the kitchen window, and fled in his shirt through 
Prince Piombino’s stables. The alleged discovery, and 
these numerous arrests, is ascribed to the information of 
one Catenacci, a returned fugitive ; whose trepidation led, 
in the first instance, to his own apprehension, and his 
fears or cupidity to the revelation he has been induced to 
make.—The Government have appointed a commission 
for the trial of the conspirators, and made several addi- 
tional arrests in different parts of the Papal States. 

There have been rather serious riots at Genoa, in conse- 
quence of a rise in the price of grain. Several shops were 
attacked by the populace, consisting chiefly of women, 
some of whom have been arrested. Two companies of the 
National Guard were called out, and small detachments 
of troops were placed near the shops which had been at- 
tacked. The Mayor has issued a proclamation stating 
that the price in that city was lower than that of other 
markets. 

At Liege similar riots have taken place, and popular 
disturbances have also occurred at Brussels. There is ge- 
neral uneasiness throughout the Continent, arising from 
the high price of bread. There has been a meeting of the 
people at Lausanne, to take the matter into serious consi- 
deration. 

The Turkish fortifications on the Danube continue to be 
pushed forward with activity. In the Dobrodja, in the 
environs of Shumla, and especially in the defiles of the 
Balkan, redoubts are being constructed, it is said to the 
number of 200. Perfect oe continues in Constan- 
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arisen against what is termed the faithlessness of the allies 
of Turkey. 

Letters from Odessa of the 20th of August state that an 
extraordinary activity reigns in the grain market. The 
stores were not sufficiently large for the quantities of corn 
brought to the place, and it had been found necessary to 
establish depots in the open air. 

Austria interfered, in °48, between Denmark and the 
Duchies, that it might counteract the influence of Prussia 
in the north. It now demands six millions expenses from 
the Danish Government ! 

The Trieste Gazette says—* M. de Fock, the Russian 
Consul-General in Egypt, has received orders, it is said, 
trom his Government to quit that country, in consequence 
of the participation of the Viceroy in the Turco-Russian 
difference.” 

The Princess Belgioso, who since the Milan revolution 
has lived secluded in a village of Asia Minor, has been 
nearly assassinated by an Italian. She received seven 
wounds, but nevertheless survives. The would-be assasin 
has been arrested and taken to Constantinople. 

It is asserted that the Sultan intends declaring the in- 
dependence of Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, an Monte- 
negro, and that these provinces shall form a confederation 
under the protection of the Four great Powers. 

The following is the Vienna note, with the alterations 
suggested by the Sultan. The words proposed to be 
omitted are printed in Italies, and the words to be substi- 
tuted are appended at foot :— 

His Majesty the Sultan, having — more at heart 
than to re-establish between himself and his vm ped the 
Emperor the relations of good neighbourhood and perfect 
amity, which have unfortunately been weakened by recent 
and disagreeable complications, has betaken himself dili- 
gently to the task of seeking means whereby to efface the 
traces of these various incidents. 

The Sublime Porte is happy to be able to communicate 
to his Excellency Count emdiente a supreme Irads;. 
which gives publicity to the result of those labours. If tte 
Emperors of Russia have on all occasions evinced thsir 
active care for the maintenance of the immunities and 
privileges of the orthodox Greek church, within the limits 
of the Ottoman Empire ; the Sultans, on their part, have 
never refused to (1) confirm them anew by solemn acts: 
which testify their old and enduring benevolence towards: 
their Christian subjects. bs, . 

His Majesty the Sultan Abdul Medjid, now reigning, is: 
animated by the same sentiments, and—desirous to give to 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia a personal proof of his 
sincere friendship—he has listened to nothing but lis un- 
bounded confidence in the distinguished qualities of his: 
august friend and ally, and has condescended to take into 
serious consideration the representations (2) of which his 
Excellency Prince Menschikoff has been made the medium 
of communication to the Sublime Porte. ; 

The undersigned has in consequence received orders to 
declare by these presents that the Government of his Ma- 
jesty the ‘Sultan will remain faithful to the letter and the 
spirit of the stipulations in the treaties Kusewik, Kainarji 
(3), and Adrianople, relating to the protection of Christian 
worship (4) ; and that his Majesty considers himself bound 
in honour to cause to be respected, now and in future, the: 
enjoyment of spiritual privileges, which have been con-. 
ceded by the august ancestors of his Majesty to the ortho- 
dox Church of the East, and which are now confirmed by- 
him ; and, moreover, to make the Greek ritual participate, 
in an equitable spirit, in the advantages conceded to other 
Christians by any convention or special ordinance (5). _ 

As the Imperial firman which has just been granted tt» 
the Greek patriarch and clergy, and which contains the eon- 
firmation of their spiritual privileges, will of course be re-. 
garded as a new proof of those generous sentiments—andi 
as, moreover, the promulgation of this firman afford& m 
guarantce which will dispel for ever all fear with regard to. 
the ritual which is the religion of H.M. the Emperor of" 
Russia, I am happy to be charged with the duty of 
making the present intimation. As for the guarantee for 
the future, nothing will be altered in the visitation of 
Jerusalem ; it is regulated by the firman issued by the 
Hatti Humayon, on the 15th of the month of Rebbi 
Ulakir, 1268° (February, 1852), and explained and con- 
firmed by the firmans of , and the intention of H.M. 
the Sultan is to cause his sovereign decision to be enforced 
without any alteration. 

The Sublime Porte, moreover, promises epovteneeniiy 
that no modification will be introduced in the establised‘ 
state of affairs without a previous understanding with, the: 
governments of Russia and France, and without prejadice : 
for the various Christian communities. 

In the event of the Imperial Court of Russia making- 
such a request a proper locality will be assigned in the city 
of Jerusalem, or its environs, for the erection of a church 
set apart for the celebration of divine service by Russian 
ecclesiastics, and of an hospital for the indigent or sick pil-- 
grims of the same nation. 

The Sublime Porte engages to subscribe a formal docu-- 
ment to this effect, which will place these pivus establish-- 
ments under the especial supervision of the general consu— 
late of Russia in Syria and Palestine. 

(The undersigned, &c.) 

(1.) The Sultans have never ceased to keep watch ow the 
maintenance of the immunities and privileges of this. wor~ 
ship and this church in the Ottoman empire, and t» eon~ 
firm them anew by solemn acts, which attested, &a. 

(2.) The communication. 

(3.) Of Kutshuk and Kainardji, confirmed by that of 
Adrianople, relating to the protection of Christian. worship, 
by the Porte. 

(4.) And to notify that H.M. the Sultan. 

(5.) In the advantages granted, or which shall be 
to other Christian communities of Ottoman subjects. 

The cholera makes progress in the North of Europe. 
It is still active in Norway and Sweden. It has also ap- 
peared in Berlin; where out of thirty-four persons attacked, 
twenty-five di 
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The papers relative to the Danish succession have been 
resented to Parliament. It is noticeable that Sir Henry 
fynn, our ambassador to Denmark, in transmitting to 
Lord Clarendon a copy of the despatch addressed by the 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs to the diplomatic 


| 
| 


agents accredited to the Courts of the Powers that signed | 


the treaty of May 8, 1852, suggests to Lord Clarendon a 
spontaneous declaration of the English Cabinet approving 
the proposed abolition of the lex regia, and the general 
policy of the Danish Government on the question, as such 


a declaration would be particularly agreeable to the Danish | 


Government. Accordingly Lord Clarendon replies that 
though the policy of the Danish Government is not ame- 
nable to the opinion of any foreign Cabinet, he has no ob- 
jection to instruct Sir H. Wynn to assure the Danish 
Government that “ Her Majesty's Government does full 
justice to the motives which have influenced the Danish 
Government, and that he sees no re son to depart from 
the opinion often expressed by Lord Palmerston, that the 
abolition of the lex regia would furnish a simple, certain, 
and to all appearances convenient method of preventing 
such ulterior complications as the treaty of May was in- 
tended to obviate.” 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
THERE is news from New York of a Convention on the 
Fisheries, proposed by English statesmen to the Ame- 
rican Government. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald, writing on the 18th, says :—“ I have reason to 
believe that the annexed statement with regard to the 
fishery and reciprocity questions can be implicitly relied 
upon since the failure of the project negotiated by Mr. 
Everett, but not presented to the Senate. 

“The British Government have presented the follow- 
ing propositions for the consideration of our Govern- 
ment :— 

“1. The free navigation of the river St. Lawrence. 

“2. To permit colonial-built vessels to obtain re- 
gisters, that privilege being already granted in England 
to American and other foreign-built vessels. 

“3. To abolish the system of bounties to our fisher- 
men, 

“4. To throw open the Californian coasting-trade, 


Foreign Affairs, containing permission to establish a bural- 
ground for British Protestant subjects. 

“Although this permission appears the direct conse- 
quence of a right secured by treaty, it has for half-a-cen- 
tury been opposed, evaded, or delaved, and 1 have had the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining it. 

“| have been told confidentially that the fear which has 
always actuated all Spanish Governments, and excited 
constantly both the open and underhand opposition of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, is, that by anv concession what- 
ever a wedge would be introduced by Protestant Govern- 
ments as a means of demanding further fa 
jects connected with any manifestation of a different mtual 
than that which is alone tolerated by law. 

“T have so often debated this question, both in words 
and in writing, that I have deemed it quite useless to make 
any rejoinder to the three first conditions contained in the 
enclosed. When once a nation, like an individual, sets at 
nought the opinion of the whole civilized world for the 
grat:fication of some darling passion, it is perfectly idle, as 
I feel it to be in this case, to hope that any representa- 
tions can have avail 

“ 1, however, could not refrain from making an observa- 


ilities on sub 


| tion on the fourth point, and I add herewith the copy of 
| my note. 


“Thave, &e., “ Flowbee, 
© Enclosure 1.—(Translation). 

** Madrid, May 24, 1853 
“My Lorn,—With reference to what I stated to vour 
Lordship in my note of the 29th ult., I have the honour 
to inform your Lordship that, according to a commumica- 
tion which I have received from the Minister of the In- 
terior, the Queen my Sovereign, agreeing to the opimion 


| of the Consultive Board of Police of this capital, has been 


that is to say, to allow British vessels to load in the | 


Atlantic States for California. 

“5. To abolish the duty on fish bronght here in co- 
lonial bottoms. 

“6. Reciprocal trade with the provinces in certain 
articles, the growth of each country, based upon the 
Reciprocity Bill introduced by Mr. Grinnell in 1848, 
and passed by the House of Representatives ; if their 
propositions were agreed to, a participation in the 
British North American fisheries was to be extended to 
American fishermen. 

“It is understood the proposition to permit colonial 
built vessels to obtain American register, has been de- 
clined by the Cabinet on the grounds, principally, that 
it is properly a matter for Congressional action. Rather 
than the exercise of the treaty making 
would be for Congress to determine how far it is expe- 
dient to amend the tariff by modifying the duties on 
iron, copper, hemp, &c., so as to enable our shipbuilders 
to compete with the colonists on equal terms. 

“ The proposition to abolish the system of bounties 
to our fishermen was declined, upon the ground that 
the bounties are matters of internal policy, with which 
England cannot be permitted to interfere. 

“The propositions to throw open the California coast- 
ing trade was declined, on the ground that the consti- 
tution declares that all the States of the Union shall be 
on an equal footing, and that, therefore, the coasting 
trade of California could not be opened to England 
without the carrying with it also the whole coasting 
trade of the United States. As for the proposition of 


the power, it 


pleased to grant permission for the construction, at the 
place known by the name of La Herradura, at a short 
distance from the hill of San Damaso, in the vicinity of 
this capital, of a cemetery for Protestant British subjects 
who may die in this town, under the following conditions, 
which have been already communicated to the British Le- 
gation in the note of the 6th of July, 1861 

“1. The cemetery will be erected on the hill of San 
Damaso, outside the gate of Toledo, and it will be con- 
structed with subjection to the hygienic or sanitary rules 
required by establishments of this kind. 

“2. Nochurch, chapel, or any other sign of a temple, 
or of public or private worship, will be allowed to be built 
in the aforesaid cemetery. 

“3. All acts which can give any indication of the per- 
formance of any Divine service whatsvever are prohibited 

“4. In the conveyance of the dead bodies to the burial- 
ground any sort of pomp or publieity shall be avoided 

“The Civil Governor of this province has already been 
made acquainted with the aforesaid Royal decision, and, 
on communicating it to your Lordship, I cannot abstain 
from adding, with reference to what is stated to me by the 
Minister of the Interior, that the epithet of ‘ gratuitous, 
which has been applied to the delay which this affair has 
experienced is not just ; because, in spite of the wishes and 
exertions of the public Administration, there are some 
times powerful causes which occasion a necessary delay in 
the despatch of business, as has been the case with the 
affair in question. 

“T avail, &e. “Francesco Lersunpt.” 
Enclosure 2. 
“LORD HOWDEN TO GENERAL LERSUNDI. 
** Madrid, May 30, 1853 

“Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge vour Excel- 
lency’s note concerning the establishment of a cemetery 
for British Protestant subjects who may die in this capital. 

“With regard to the first three conditions specified in 
the document I shall say nothing, having already said use- 
lessly a great deal, and often, on the subject. My opimon 
on them is that of Europe, including the great Catholic 
nations of France, Austria, Portugal, Belgium, Sardinia, 


j and Brazil; and, if that opinion be indifferent to the na- 


| 


reciprocal trade, it was considered as much too limited ; | 
and there appeared to be no disposition on the part of | 


England to extend it to an interchange in all articles of 
growth, produét, and manufacture of the country and 
provinces respectively. It was even doubtful if Eng- 


land would consent to a reciprocal trade in the articles | 


enumerated in Mr, Seymour's Bill of last Session. This 
is the present position of the negotiations. It is, how- 
ever, believed that a project of a treaty may yet be 
agreed upon, as there appears to be a strong desire on 
both sides to settle the matter ; it is therefore probable 
Mr. Marcy will submit a proposition on the part of the 
Government, defining precisely what the United States 
are willing to agree to, and we have little doubt when 
that proposition is made, that a speedy solution of the 
difficulty will be had.” 





PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
THE restrictions on the decent burial of dead Pro- 
testants in Madrid are detailed in the following cor- 
respondence, just published in the Parliamentary 
papers :— 
LORD HOWDEN TO THE FARL OF CLARENDON.— 
(RECEIVED JUNE 13.) 
“ Madrid, May 30, 1853. 
“My Lorp,—I have the honour to enclose a copy and 
translation of a note I have received from the Minister for 


tion of her Catholic Majesty, England will at least find 
herself in good company in the appreciation of the above 
conditions. 

“T have, however a word to say on the fourth condition, 
because I think that it is practically a seed of future ditli- 
culty. 

“Tt is this :—‘ Se evitaré en la conduccion de los cada- 
veres toda clase de pompa y publicidad.’ (‘ In conveying 
the dead bodies to the burial-ground every kind of pomp 
or publicity shall be avoided.’) 

“This clause is as vague in its sense as it is in its 
phraseology. What may be called pomp in this country 
may only be deemed decency by persons brought up with 
different feelings as to charity, and animated by a respect 
for the dead which is unaffected by latitudes. 

“What publicity means I am entirely at a loss to dis- 


| cover: I really do not see how it is possible to convey a 


| 





corpse from the gate of Atocha to the gate of Toledo with- 
out it being known that it is a dead man, which recog- 
nition is in itself an act of publicity. 

“ Does the Spanish Government mean that the body is 
to be smuggled ? 

“T regret anything like jesting upon such a subject, 
but the field is open to much ridicule, and I restrain my- 
self. 

“ My object in writing this note is to state to your Ex- 
cellency that the above clause opens a source of much pes- 
sible conflict between the Legation and your Excellency’s 
department. 

“T renounce all responsibility as to its being carried out 
according to the expressed wishes of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, or the appreciation of the word ‘pomp’ by some 
ignorant and fanatical mob. I do not know whether the 
State of Spain would permit such a homage to civil dignity, 
but in all other countries of the world it is precisely to the 
authorities themselves that the representative of a foreign 
country would apply for protection in conveying a human 


body to its last resting place 


jUest bor 


Perhaps I shall have ooca- 
sion to try thos 
I hasten to fir 


) thas communication, as if i lnpose 
sible to make 








it with tat ng of irritation If, om the 

streets of London, whither 1 am gang, | hawe the me- 
{ wrtune te meet a ba | ! ard carned with ’ bh . . t 

1  pulinatyw ) te the 

grave, while reverently u vering myself as the corpse 

passes, THY sO ww be tempered by the feelir g that he 

ws bumed hke a Christia ami my prede will be gratefied 

by thinking that this homage has boon paid to one of God's 


creatures by Christians 
“1 cannot conclud it stating my 
the course of Spain is such as to 


are HY countrymen 


withe loop regret that 


produce a gradual alena- 


tion in the opimon of the English pub out of which will 
most infalhbly result a state of feeling which no Gowern- 
ment can control or oppose 

I avail, &e “llowpas 


MRS. NORTON’s REJOINDER 
Mrs. Norrow has written a lengthened reply to her 
husband's letter As t f not 


paying her creditors, and his general statements as to 


his charge against her 


he protests against ber literary in 


MW, 


pecuniary matters, * 


come being set down as a certain a-Vear, and 


passes these pecuniary matters as things which are no 
thing to the world 
twice in her life endeavoured, on a false pretence, to 


rob her of her reputation 


She then charges him with having 


“In 1836 1 had a quarrel with my hushand 
uld, or should not, take my 
ther, who would not receive 
hushand 1 My husband baffled me by 
seending mv children to the woman who has since left h mn 
her property, who threatened to give me into the hands of 
to clam them, and I left town 
alone, for my brother's country seat. Such being our real 
quarrel, I charge Mr. Norton with contriving that the 
whole world should beliewe (as they did belewe) that my 
misconduct had broken up our home, that : 


Our cause 
of quarrel was, whether I sh 
children to the house of my br 


* reist&d 


my 


the p hee when | went 


I was an un- 


faithful wife, and that my lover was Lord Melbourne. He 
broug!it an aclbon ay ul st Lord Mc lbourne 1 he 


witnesses for that action were proved on tral to be of 
the lowest and The chief witness 
was a drunken, disearded groom, who was then a rag- 
seller in Monmouth-street ; both he and others were proved 
to have been sent down to Lord Grantley's place, and to 
have reecived a weekly stipend from his agent while there. 
The trial was brought in 1836; nevertheless, no evidence 
was offered after the year 1833; the servants living with 
us after that tine 


most degraded class 


were not called; nothing was heard but 
the witnessing of the rag-seller and his companions, who 
admitted in court that they had received money In spite 
of all which strange advantages, and the fact that a woman 
is not allowed to defend herself in these actions, the ver- 
dict went against Mr. Norton.” 

She accuses him of having now raked up this old 
and refuted slander. 

“Twas young when this slander was first raised; my 
children were infants. I was one of a numerous and 
affectionate family; I had kind friends, and a good cause. 
I struggled like a drowning person against disgrace, and 
reached the shore. Already these miserable affairs were 
half forgotten by the world; and in literary occupation, 
devotion to my sons, and the firm friendship of those who 
knew my real story, I thought to have spent the future of 
a stormy past. Mr. Norton has not permitted this, Once 
more he has dragged me into shameful publicity ; but on 
his own letter I wall rest my justifieation, now and for 
ever ! 

She then quotes several letters, in which Mr. Norton 
used terms of endearment, and the broadest hints to- 
wards a reunion. Then detailing discrepancies between 
Norton's evidence and the statements in his letter, she 
sums up the result : 

“ By his own admission then, no stipulation respecting 
Lord Melbourne was made; and no mention of him was 
made in Mr. Norton's letter to me, which letter distinetly 
states, that, my brother's solicitor having informed him I 
had my mother’s legacy, therefore he will break the agree- 
ment. He does not say, ‘ you have had money given you 


| by Lord Melbourne's family, therefore I stop your allow. 


ance. He says,‘ you have got a legacy from your mother; 
share it with me, or I will force you to share it, by non- 
payment of what I owe you ;’ nor was it ‘ after I had en- 
Joved it some time,’ but on the contrary, at the exact date 
of receipt of my mother's property, that Mr. Norton ful- 
filled his threat; and as he expressly says he never knew 
till he saw my banker's book, that I had Lord Melbourne's 
bequest, he admits that my mother’s annuity was his only 
reason. 

“With respect to Lord Melbourne, three years after the 
date Mr. Norton himself assigns to the aneedote he has 
thought fit to publish, he writes thus; speaking of the 
woman who afterwards left him the Yorkshire property, 
and who had invited him to dine :—‘I sent her a civil ex- 
cuse, which was answered by a thorough love letter; indeed 
it is high time that I should sanction to a remarking world 
your penchant for old men, by suffering this antique faur 
pas. The post-mark of that letter is August &, 1834. I 
do not know if Mr. Norton will persist that it is the 
remark of a jealous husband.” 


By letters from Lord Melbourne, Mrs. Norton 
proves that she used her interest with Lord Melbourne 


to get Mr. Norton the situation he now holds, She 
then recounts Mr. Norton's admission, and denies 


seriatim Mr. Norton’s assertions. 


“Mr. Norton admits that we did mot part on Lord 
Melbourne’s account in 1836, but that he took then, as he 
takes now, any slander he could find, to involve me in un- 
deserved shame and disgrace. He admits, that he solicited 
my return after the trial, in a familiar, jesting, and 














THE LEADER. 
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r dence ven while he repeats as tru 
nteen vearsago. He admits that 
ty wi.a r with me about Lord M 
lL agreement; and he d that he 
r suggested’ that he had any such stipulat 
ud ' I turn to his assert 
Mr. N apt t t was not give promised 
M hefore he knew 
t nirary, after r ! 
und it was nof ven as ¢ f t? Ww 
( 1 ip of Bankruptcy; on t contrary 
Cha sisted on « rol r his ¢ pate ge, 
' t that Mr. Norton should not t permitte | 
bet} ‘ tat I did not put my 
} Pre? ind expense by extravagance 
tradespeople “on the contrary, / 
pledge with h wn releree, Sir 
la t 11 it newspapers; As 
3 ‘ prov Sir W. Follett did not advi 
t} ea ken by Mr. Norton; on the 
tra he pu lisay ! him as soon as the trial 
wn as the lette { Me Currie and Woodgate 
S|} tat } from the petty at rele for money, 
she has been drawn into “all this scandal.” 
It iw ea ‘ ill this seandal for a miserable matter 
fa few ind better any sacrifice than such 
1 ivy Ve tr it when this petty struggle was 
y no human being eould have foreseen the 
! iw i which it was to be met, and out of which 
{ ndal was to grow. Others, judging where none 
| “ lo not know our history, wonder I did not 
ike what Mr. Nortoneasserts he offered. For 
t L can only appeal to Sir Jolin Bayley, and to the 
f Mr. Norton's present conduct. If Mr. Norton 
u | t be bound by his written pledge given to Sir 
J Ba y in IS837, nor by the formal document drawn 
! Mr. Leman in 1818, is it credible that he could be 
{ by a mere assertion that he would or would not 
] i uv l i ! mis ° : 
She justifies her womanly resentment. 
“ | nt, not I treachery about the broken agrece 
ment, but his atte to raise the laid ghost of a dead 
\ t mme ome. L resisted it with passionate 
d heeause, let a woman struggle as she will, fair fame 
is | t und fair name lost, not by the fact, but the 
weusation; and [ feel it more now even than in 1836, 
l " then my children were infants, and it eould not 
them. Those who have commented on the exaspera- 
tion with which L answered in court, would do well to 
y wr that [T stood there answering questions on oath, 
“ ad no possible bearing on the case ; weil knowing 
thos wstions to be put with the express view and 
pu f detaming me; kno ying the sharges implied by 
th juestions to be false; knowing (the most despairing 
| \ ll) that Mir. Norton knew they we alse, 
even while he put them ; and that instead of being allowed 
to] e the debt and agreement, I was once more being 
{with the echo of the trial of 1836, with as little 
\ suse for the insult.” 
She closes her solemn and detailed vindication with 
the following words :— 
| have done. There will always be those to whom a 
slander is precious ; and who cannot bear to have it refuted. 
| ‘ also those in whose ey accusation of a 
woman is her condemnation, and who care little whether 
t rv be false or true, so long as there is or was a story 
agar er sut juster minds, who will pause and review 
th imstanees Mr. Norton himself has published, will 
| ips think the fate of that woman a hard one, whom 
neither the verdict of a jury, nor the solemn denial of a 
\ from the dead, nor the petition of her husband for 
reconciliation and oblivion of the past, can clear from a 
charge alwa nd utterly untrue! [ did not deserve the 
scandal of T8386, and T do not deserve the scandal of 1853, 
Lord M ne did not tempt me then to break my 
wedded faith; and his name has rot now been the ground 
of broken stipulation. On Mr. Norton’s own letter I 
ain content that people should judge us both. Many friends 
hav ished me to pass over that letter in disdainful silence, 
is refuting itself; and perhaps, if L were happy enough to 
be obseure and unknown, that would be mv course. But 
L have a position separate from my woman's destiny; I 
um known as a writer; and I will not permit that Mr. 
Nort l shall remain on the journals of Great 
Britain, as the unc dicted record of my actions. I will, 
as far as 1 am ab! fond aname, which might have been 
only favourably known, but which my husband has rendered 
notorion lhe little world of my chance readers, may say 
of me after Lam dead and gone, and my struggle over and 
for 1 The woman who wrote this book had an un- 
ha vy: but they shall Nor say— the woman who 
wrote this book was a profligate and mercenary hypocrite.’ 


Since my one gilt of writing gives me friends among stran- 
gers, | appeal to the opinion of strangers as well as that 

Sinee, In however bounded and narrow a de- 
is a chance that T may be remembered after 
[ will not have my whole life misrepresented. Let 


ot friends 
gree, tl 


death, 


re 


those women who have the true woman's lot, of being un- 
known out of the circle of their homes, thank God for 
that blessing; it is a blessing: but, for me, publicity is no 
longer a matter of choice. Defence is possible to me; not 
silence. And I must remind those who think the right of 


a husband so indefeasible, that a wife ought rather to sub- 
mit to the martyrdom of her reputation, than be justified 
at his expense, that I have refrained. All I state now, I 
might have stated at any time during the past unhappy 


years; and I never did publicly state it till now; now, 
when | tind Mr. Norton slandering the mother of his sons 
by coarse anecdotes signed with his name and published 
by his authority: endeavourmg thus to overwhelut me 


with infamy, for no offence but that of having rashly 
asserted a claim upon him, which was found not to be 
valitl in law but only binding on him ‘ asa man of honour.’ ” 











ODDITIES OF THE CHINESE STRUGGLE, 


CHIN-KEANG-POO is one of the most portant cities in 















China. It is here that the Grand Canal forms a ju 

t with the river, and the town is considered t 

x tl whole ot China. The } if ta v having ul 
poss n of this . the ‘lartars ly attempted 
t ike it, and t Ss ve || t rdered the 
linperial fleet to make ttack mpon it his fleet is 


i 


it failed in taking 
the town, through the brisk resistance of the patriots. 
The inert Imperialists showed their usual temper : 
6000 looked on at the fight without moving a hand to 
aid thei The “ nary fleet” has now 
returned to Shanzhae, its ardour 


ly officered by Euroyx ans, but 





ir own fleet. mert 





in the cause of the 
decadent Emperor not seeming very great. 

Doctor Taylor, an American missionary, has given an 
weount of his visit to the camp. He was received with 
great civility, and ina plain, rational way, quite dis- 
tinet from the ceremonious manners we have been used 
to attribute to the Chinese The 


provided with uniform apparel, 


patriot army was ill- 
but what they wanted 
in this respect, and in milit: 


a spirited discharge of duty, and a 


ary order, they made up by 


unity of purpose 
pplying systematic organization. In 
eve 


cercises they chant aloud most dissonant hymns, and 


sn their religious 
pray silently, much after the manner of intense Pro- 
testant people in this country. Dr. ‘Taylor saw tables 
with various kinds of food, as otterings to the 


placed 
Supreme Being ; among which were three bowls of tea, 
reach person of the Trinity. 
tary directions the patriots wait an order from their 
Heavenly Father. A proclamation, issued by the com- 
mander who saw Dr. Taylor, is interest The first 


For further mili- 





ing. 
word is a name, not an exclamation :— 

“ Lo, the fifth arranger of the forces, attached to the pa- 
lace of the celestial dynasty of T’hae-ping, who have re- 
ceived the command of Heaven to rule the empire, com- 
municates the following information to all his English 
(foreign) brethren. On the Ist day of the 5th moon (the 
5th of June) a brother belonging to your honourable na- 
tion, named Charles Taylor, brought hither a number of 
books, which have been received in order. S$ eing that the 
above-named individual is a fellow-worshipper of Giod 
(Shang-te), he is therefore acknowledged as a brother. The 
books likewise which he has brought agree substantially 
with our own, so that it appears we follow one and the 
same road. Formerly, however, when a ship belonging to 
your honourable nation came hither (the Hermes), she 
was followed by a fleet of impish vessels belonging to the 
false Tartars: now, also, when a boat from your honour- 
able nation comes among us, the impish vessels of the 
Tartars again follow in its wake. Considering that your 
honourable nation is celebrated for its truth and fidelity, 
We, your younger brothers, do not harbour any sus} ivions. 
At present both Heaven and men favour our design, and 
this is just the time for setting up the Chinese and abolish- 
ing the Tartar rule. We suppose that you, gentlemen, 
are well acquainted with the signs of the times, so that we 
need not enlarge on that subject; but while we, on our 
parts, do not prohibit commercial intercourse, we merely 
observe that, since the two parties are now engaged in 
warfare, the going to and fro is accompanied with incon- 
venience; and, judging from the present aspect. of affairs, 
we should deem it better to wait afew months, until we 
have thoroughly destroyed the Tartars, when, perhaps, 
the subjects of your honourable nation could go and come 
without being involved in the tricks of these false Tartars. 
Would it not, in your estimation, also be preferable? We 
take advantage of the opportunity to send you this eom- 
munication for your intelligent inspection, and hope that 
every blessing may attend you. We also send a number 
of our own books, which please to circulate amongst you.” 
It 
was currently reported that an army, in three divisions, 
had actually been marched from Nanking for Peking ; 
but on its becoming known that the Imperialists were 
collecting a large force at the former city, the insur- 
gent force was recalled. The Mandarins at Canton 
have been busy forwarding reinforcements of men and 
munitions of war by sea, and the China Mail says that 
600,000 piculs (above eighty millions of pounds) of 
gunpowder, and 2000 trained soldiers, thirty of whom 
can cast cannon, have also been sent. The Jail, how- 
ever, suggests that their destination may be Amoy. 





More successes of the patriots are rumoured. 











THE WORKING CLASSES. 
THERE are a fair number of successes this week. A 
compromise has been effected between the Glasgow 
builders and their operatives. The masons are to work 
fifty-seven hours a week, leaving off at two o’clock on 
Saturday, They 
months’ notice m 





are to be paid 5d. an hour, and six 
ist be given before any change in 
these arrangements can take place. Official recogni- 
tions ¢f working men deserve especial note for their 
rarity. The labourers at one of the Gosport dockyards 
having laboured very hardly at victualling the fleet, 
cheerfully working extra hours, the Admiralty, the 
other day, ordered a week’s extra pay to each man. The 
sili mannfacturers at Cheshire have, at the request of 
their men, abolished Sunday work, saving such attend- 
ance as is necessary to keep in the fires. The move- 
ment which resulted in the concession was very judici- 








1 working-man’s society, called 
if United Trades, 


ously organized by : 
the National Associati 
The coalmasters about Kilmarnock have agreed to 
advance the wages of their workmen trom 4s. to 4s. 6d, 
per day. 
of dle 


dys r 


mn 


ids ur rec ord is bri f. The Manchester 
sely to fail in their demand for an advance. 
Phe masters hav t new boys to replace one half of 
the men ont strike. The cabmen of Edinburgh 
continue to demand an increase of 3s, per week on the 








sare ii 





on 


present wages, and 2s. 6d. additional for Sunday work. 
They are likely to succeed. The great strike at Dow- 
lais continues, and the prospects of suecess for the men 
increase each day. The make of iron is increasing, 
and the various works are in full play, so that the men 





who struck are being gradually absorbed into the other 
iron distric At Dowlais the miners and two mills 
only are at work, with a sufficient number of labourers 
to keep the collieries in proper order. The company 
is said, find it difficult to replace the men, 
The lightermen of London 
are out “on strike,” and some riots and assaults have 
occurred. There is hope of an amicable adjustment. 
We have a great many instances of the general well- 
being of the people. Pauperism in Ireland is almost 
extinct ; and the Queen has visited a nation of well- 


“t 
ts. 


will, it as 





labour is extremely scarce. 


looking and well-clothed men. Freehold Land So- 
cieties, of all names and kinds, are coming out, and 
getting on. An estate of six acres, at Sydenham, 400 
yards from the station, has been purchased by the 


Church of England Freehold Land Society ; and their 
Harrow estate is in of allotment. The new 
rules of the General Operative Plasterers’ Society are 
being completed. ‘The managers of this society conduct 
its business so well that it is now a very strong body. 
At Manchester there has been held a pleasant tea-party, 
in celebration of the egnference of delegates from the 
co-operative associations of the kingdom. Professor 
Maurice made 2 On the evening before, 
Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale lectured on the subject 
of such associations. 

In Glasgow the system of a half-holiday on Saturday 
has become universal. 

The day for holding the Manchester corn market is 
to be changed from Saturday to Thursday. Baths 
and wash-houses are to be built at Bermondsey. They 
will cost 14,000/., and the ground has cost 2000/. 
There will be two large plunging and sixty-five private 
baths—oceupying an area of about 122 feet, by 115 
feet. A sailor’s home is to be built at Woolwich, 
The new Nottingham Exchange is being generally 
used, and with very good effect on the trade of the 
district. 


process 


good speech. 





THE HURRICANE ON FRIDAY. 

Atona the English Channel, and on our eastern and 
northern coasts, a fierce and singular hurricane took 
place on Thursday night and Friday morning. — It 
set in shortly after eleven on Thursday night, the 
wiud blowing heavily from the S.W., with rain. As 
morning advanced, the gale became more severe ; and 
at daybreak, in some places it blew almost a perfect 
hurricane. The effects on the shipping were disastrous. 

Between Dover and the North Foreland many 
casualties are reported, and a number of vessels sought 
refuge inside the Goodwin, some with loss of spars or 
anchors and cables, or other damage, by coming in 
collision. The French mail-boat from Calais was un- 
able to make the harbour of the former port. She ran 
for Deal, and, after much diffieulty, landed her mails 
and passengers. Just below Beechy Head two large 
vessels were lost in mid-day. One was the Brenda, 
laden with timber, from Quebec. Encountering the 
gale, and the crew fearing her speedy foundering, they, 
for the purpose of preserving their lives, ran her ashore in 
the vicinity of Newhaven. The whole of the crew ma- 
naged to reach the shore, although in a most pitiable 
condition. The other vessel was a fine barque, called 
the ustralia, bound to Rio from Grimsby. It appears 
that, in anticipation of bad weather, she brought up 
on the previous evening off Shoreham. There she lay 
exposed to the violence of the gale. She Jaboured 
severely, and, shortly after d uybreak, was driven 
from her anchors and cast ashore abreast of the coast- 
guard station. ical situation of the crew im- 
mediately excited the attention of those on the look- 
out. No time was lost in launching the life-boat, and 
several brave fellows volunteering to man her, she went 
off to the reseue of the poor creatures on the wreck. 
After making her way through a tremendous sea, she 
gained the barque, and taking off her unfortunate crew, 
returned, and safely landed them. According to the 
last accounts, the vessel was fast going to pieces. 

The eastern coast felt the gale severely ; and it 
feared that the real extent of the disasters is yet to be 
learned. 

Similar boisterous weather raged on the Durham 
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and Northumberland coast, where the coasters had 


most severe trial. From Teignmouth, Plymouth, and 
Falmouth, similar intelligence as to the viol f tl 
gale has been received. At Kimmeridze, on the Dor 


setshire coast, a new life-boat was driven ashore during 
the height of the storm, o i j 















is known of the crew, ¢ with one to any 
ship in distress, or to wl! ss. I , 
the wind unroofed sev: lings and rl 1 
ings in the neig? ’ f Star Dan 
and on the South uilway the elect te 
posts were hurl i 1¢ of them fa t 
sca. 

The devastation cansed by the storm w nch more 
extensive in the neighbor ml of 1 tol than was 
supposed. The devastati Knowle |} Almonds 


burv, the seat of Colonel Master, was lamentabl 
gnarled oak, the tough ash, and the chestnut were all 
alike levelled. The splendid } 


which this fine park was celebrated, is a complete 


i 








1orse-C avenue, for 

wreck; and the park itself is entirely covered with 

trees torn up by the roots, broken midway off, or their 

tops and limbs shattered. The fine old honse, however, 
. ; } i 


is uninjured. The corn in many places in the neigh- 
bourhood is beaten down as if numbers of rollers had 





the force of storm 
first to the east side of 
| at Coombe, and hence directly onward to 
Mr. Liarford’s lower lodge gate, Blaize Castle. Several 
large trees were uprooted; and at the back of t 
celebrated Henbury Cottages the road was entir 
hoked with huge 


( AC i 


it. At Westbury 
Ljn a line passin 


( 
’ 


trees. All this was the work of : 
instant, as the storm did not last more than ten 
minutes; but the grand crash is described as mo- 





mentary in the midst of deafening thunder and vivid 
lightning. 

At Marlborough there was a great deal of damage 
done, although the storm lasted about five minutes 
only. The destruction commenced at Oare, a village a 
few miles distant. The mail-cart was passing at the 
time, and the driver had a narrow escape, the trees 
falling on every side; indeed, to use his own words— 
“all at once the oaks and elms flew in all directions 
like bits of stick.” 


A private letter, written at Wrington, Somersets 
















which has been placed at our disposal, gives a 
lively and picturesque account of the progress of this 
singular storm :— 

“Yon know that the effects of this gale begin to be 
seen about Exeter as though it had been collected into 
a kind of apex of force as it approached the coast from 
the sea. Then it may be traced, in a comparatively 
narrow path, until the current came upon the fiat 
country, and meeting with no resistance, hurried on to 
the Mendip range, and here mischief soon began. 
About four o'clock a.m. Friday, it entered the open- 
ing between Cross and Uxbridge, swept up there, car- 






y lots of little roofs and small trees, and so 
on to a prominent part of the hill where the old camp 
is, at Dolberry, or Dolburrow. Being compelled to 
make a turn here, in revenge it demolished a fine clus- 
ter of noble elms, and then curled round the side of the 
hill towards Mendip Lodge, keeping its force in a belt 
of about 200 or 300 yards. The first thing it meets 
is the fine line of elms and ash leading up to Mr. Sum- 











ner’s; of these it makes as short work as a shower of 


grape upon a crowd, They are all down, or rather 
shot away, and where any fellow, better rooted than the 
rest, made a brave stand, there you see him dying up- 





all his limbs and leaves twisted off. Then 
the tack is changed rather snddenly, and away it 
drives at right angles to the hill across to Langford 
Park (Mr. Addington’s), smashing and twirling trees 
about in the most wanton manner 








and cuts its way 
amongst the noble elms at Hariot’s Lodge, into poor 
Farmer P 


crus 







r’s orchard, tearing up some and literally 
r trees, and hurling tiles and thatch about 
athers. So on, over the valley to Wrington, 
clearing everything, till it makes another turn to the 
south-east, towards the Wrington 


like 





ge of hills, and 
yy Wood comes in for its share of devastation. 
This quiet little nook was quite hidden; now all the 
's and offices are quite exposed to view for miles 
round, This whirlwind seems then to have got higher 
up in , and passed over this range to descend in 
all its fury again upon Bristol, Knowle Park, and on to 
Gloucester. The peculiar way in which the trees have, 

iy of them, got their tops twisted off, and the nar- 
row limits of the force, completely suggest a confirma- 
tion of “the revolving theory,” as I think it is called, 
of storms; and the capricious turns the current takes 
also give the idea of its progressing upon a large series 
of spirals, impelled with the general mass of air rushing 
to the north-east. The wonderful power and velocity 
with which all this destruction was done was worthy 
of the elements: it was all over in ten minutes, and 
some thousands of fine trees annihilated. I can only 
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artillery blazing away for a week in 


ark of heavy 
? , 


CHARGES OF CRUELTY TO PRISONERS. 


Tuer governor of Birmingham Gaol, I 





utenant Austin 


ls some of the 





having been charced with cru Ity towar 
ers, a COmMmssion has en weucd t yur he 
commissioners are —Mr. Welsby, recorder of Chester ; Cay 


tain Wilhame wector of prisons; and Doctor Baily, of 
the M ank Peniter rv Witnesses were examined on 
T edav and Wedneeday John Dodson swore that whit 
he was in ¢ he was verv sick with a diseased chest: that 


he was put to turn a crank while he was scarcely able t 
stand; that he was ill one night and rang for assistance 
but was threatened bw the governor to be whipped, and 
that the threat so terrified him that he tried te hang him- 
self. The gaol surgeon was examined respecting Dodson’'s 


Iness, but he gave very unsatisfactory evidenes t ay 


il : g ay 
pears that he had not kept a regular account of t! 








medicines he issued, nor of the condition of the patient 
The gaol chaplain testified that Dodson was too old t 
work, and the officers “ teased” him by aking him work 


It further appeared in evidence that part of the hard 
labour is turning a crank ten thousand times in the day 
with lO lbs. weight attached to it. The prisoner is kept 
in the crank cell until he does the allotted work Cine 





bov in tl ra ralled at the hard labour rritated at 
“the punishment jacket,” committed su e Another 
prisoner, named Hodgetts, hung himeelf Ile had heen 
ill for some time, and had refused tood it the surgeor 


did not attend to him, and the officers treated hin 
roughly, saying gillness. Sometimes pri- 


soners were sick three or four days without a visit from 
the surgeon. 





was shammi 





CURIOSITIES OF JUSTICE, 
Tur county court system is to be well sifted. The new 


yte 


commission has heen ordered to investigate many px 
It is charged to in juire into and report on the state of the 
said courts, and the course of practice therein, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the fees to be levied in the said 
courts; and whether the same can be reduced in amount 
or can be levied in a manner less burdensome to tl 

suitors; and whether the costs of proceedir vs in the said 





courts can be reduced; and whether anv and what altera- 
tions and amendments can be made for the better ad- 


ministration of justice in the said courts ; 





and whether anv 
and what business can he usefully and properly transferred 
to them in addition to that which they now perform. 

The new act towards the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance applies to “any mill, factory house, printing 
house. dye house, iron foundry, glass house, distiller 














brew house, sugar refinery, bake house, gas works, wate 
works, and other buildings used for the purpose of trade 
or manufacture.” 

The remission of the Income-tax on account of the pre- 
mium paid on an insurance for a man’s life, is now extended 
to the premiums paid for the insurance of a sum, con- 
tingent on the death of his wife, or for the insurance of a 
deferred annuity. 

CRIMINAL RECORD. 
THE odd insanities of some men would be bevond belief 
if not actually shown in the facts of the day. Mr. George 
Stanley Smythe, a young man nearly thirty, was to be 
married to a young lady, but he had a strong impression 
that he was unworthy of her. This feeling drove hin mad, 
He went into the Cathedral Hotel, St. Paul's, called for 
half a pint of sherry. and drank it. In ten minutes he 
fell on the floor, and died in a few hours. He had put 
essence of bitter almonds in the bottle. In his pocket- 
book was found lines bewailing his want of merit. 

In the town of Lancaster the other day, an immense 
crowd of people assembled. most of them having travelled 
from long distances, bringing provisions with them, and, 
from their jocund demeanour and well-filled baskets, ap 
pearing as if they were merely going out on a picnic party 
They came to see Richard Pedder hanged for shooting his 
wife. The entertainment was protracted, the man having 
struggled for a long time. 

Elizabeth Ryan tearfully complained of the beating 
which John Rogers gave her. She is his mistress. For 
going to see her dying sister, he struck her a terrible 
blow on the side of the head, which knocked her down 
Before she could get up, he flung himself upon her, and 
kneeling upon her stomach, struck her with all his force 
about the head and face He then kicked her in a 
most savage wav, and renewed the assault again and 
again. In defence Rogers said that she was a violent and 
drunken woman, that she had beaten him with an 
umbrella, and that he had only defended himself. This 
was partly proved. The magistrate fined Rogers 20/., 
which he paid immediately (he is a tradesman), not 
wishing to imprison him, lest the home should be broken 
up. Rogers then asked to be prote ected from the woman's 
future violence, but the magistrate refused to adopt any 
precautions, it being clear that the woman kept his hous« 
well, and brought up the children creditably. 

A London clerk named Revin absconded with 3007. A 
detective examined his lodgings, and found in them a 
Bradshaw. ¥xamining it closely, he noted that at the 
point marking the departure of the 11.30 train from 
London-bridge to Paris, the page was turned down, and 
the note of the arrival of the boat at Lille was similarly 
marked. Guided by these indications, the detective went 
to Lille, and there found his man. 

A new variety of the woman-beating is shown by James 
Butterworth Hicks. a drunken young fellow, who beat his 
mother, turned her out of bed, nearly choked her, and 
flung her down stairs. 

The sentry on guar at Tower-hill saw aman jump up 
behind a cab, pull down a box, and, helped |. 
make away with it. He neither stopped the thief nox 
called out “ Police,” any interference being against the 
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850 
ee a 
av) have been given to the Duke of Athol and the Lord 
Panmur The vacancies were caused by the death of the 
Earl of Brooke and Warwick, and the more recent death 
f Lord Saltoun 
Phe Marquis of Chandos is reported as the new chairman 


f the London and North Western Company. 

de Lacy Evans, it is said, is to get one of the vacant 

Regimente, the 2nd Queen's Royals, or the 2nd Fusiliers. 
Ihe Governor of the Bahamas, John Gregory, Esq., 

lied of fever on July Ile was highly respected. He 

was brother of the late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh. 

M. Jullien arrived at New York on the 7th August, by 
Baltic The renowned chef dorchestre was met on 

e quay by a party of friends, who escorted him, accom- 

unied by Madame Jullien and Dr. Joy, to his hotel, in a 


the 
t) 


carriage and four. In the evening M. Jullien was greeted 
with the honours of a grand orchestral serenade, In mid- 
Atlantic a concert was given in the grand saloon of the 
Baltic, at which M. Julhen delighted his fellow-passengers 
with a soloon the piccolo. It may be remembered that 
the now world-famous conductor began his professional 

board a French line-of-battle ship, and was 
attached to the admiral’s band. In that capacity he was 
present at the Battle of Navarino. He bids fair to be as 


, wopular favourite in America as he has long been 
n | nd, and tl is no doubt he will know how to 
rouse our Yankee cousins to enthusiasm with the first 
f that magical baton, and of those ambrosial locks, 
Colonel Ragani, an old officer of the Empire, widower 
nee-renowned Crassini, and uncle to Grisi, has be- 
impres »of the Ttalian Opera at Paris. After the 
f Ronconi and Mr. Lumley, and the failure of M. 
0 it was feared that no specul stor would be found rash 
enough toembark in the speculation. But Colonel Ragani, 
btained a concession of the “ privilege” for 
appears to be in afairer way of success than his 
He has the immediate favour 
steran of the grande armée : he has 


re 


ri 


» had just 
nie yveaurs 
tunate predecessors 


I mperor, as a \ 


already secured the services of Grisi and Mario, whose 
engagement in America, it appears, will not commence 
t next February: he has engaged Tamburini and 
(ia and is negotiating with Alboni, whose terms are 
most too formidable to be entertained. If the new di- 
rect is able to complete his programme as_ satis- 
factorily as his first efforts indicate, the season will com- 
menee inthe third week of October, and it is contidently 
expected that some of the old écla¢ will be restored to the 


Italiens. 


The “ Catholic University” will, it issaid, be in working 


order in atwelvemonth. The contributions from America 
e been large 

Pour thousand and five persons emigrated from Ulster 
in the year 1853. Many of the constabulary have emigrated. 
dre 


who in Treland had 27/. a year, has now 219/. a year, 
is a warder in one of the Australian prisons, 

A branch railway into the new and important coal fields 
of Cannock Chase is to be made by the South Staffordshire 
Company. 

One hundred and thirty vessels for Australia are now 
loading in Londen, and the rate of passage has been in- 
creased from 30/7, to 402, 

“Woe understand that the Admiralty have determined 
to discontinue the employment of lieutenants of the royal 


navy as Admiralty agents inthe North American mail con- 


tract steam-packets.”— Standard. (August 27.) 
The collective receipts of the metropolitan railways have 
sveraged during the last six months an increase of nearly 


20 per cent. as compared with the corresponding period 


of last year, although the trade of the country was even at 


that tine highly prosperous. 

In the new American clipper, the Sovereign of the Seas, 
the ropes which form the running rigging are of cotton, 
which is not only capable of a tighter twist, but is not 
liable to become deteriorated by friction in the same de- 
gree as hempen cords. After they have been in use, too, 


{ years, they can be sold for nearly as much as the 
t. These ropes are quite smooth, and run with 


eat ipidity through the blocks. The sails also of this 


\ | are of cotton, two sets of cotton sails costing only the 
paid for one set of linen. 

\ supply ef coal exists at Natal, and to open it up an 

English company is to be formed. <A supply ~ the many 


ps calling at the Cape will thus be obtained. 

The eireulation of our private and joint-stock banks have 

reased during the last month by 29,5612, but, com- 
) 


steam-sl 


pared with the corresponding period of last year there is an 
i ase of 416, 1087 

There being no pilots at the Needles, Cowes, the captain 
of the United States steamship Washington took his ship 
through the passage with great skill, managing it success- 
fully in a tremendous sea. 

The expense of educating the Irish people under the 
National Education system has been 614,947/. during the 
last five vears. 

Foreign countries sent last vear to England 2,123,017 
quarters of corn, and in the first half of this year they sent 


1.234.609 quarters. Last vear Ireland gave to England 





1,854,308 quarters of corn, and England sent to Ireland | 


$75,928 quarters, 
year the proportion of exchanges was about the same. 

~ There are only $21,413 Parliamentary voters in England 
and Wales! 


The House of Commons sat 160 days in the late Session. 
Tt sat 133} hours after midnight. ~ 

To preserve the stonework of Buckingham Palace it is 
now being painted. 

An extreme vegetarian, a young man who has lived on 
nothing but apples, figs, and cold water for the last three 
years, has appeared before the police courts on a charge of 
pawning a book. The magistrate at first considered him 
insane, but the surgeon decided that he was not so, being 
quite rational in his conduct. 


During the first six months of this | 


Board of Guardians in the neighbourhood. The school- | and referred with laudation to the friendly manner of 


mistress was engaged on the express understanding that 
she was to be married to the schoolmaster ! 

A curious cure for consumption is notified from America. 
Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, asserts, from personal 
experience, that a few hours spent in @ sugar manu- 
factory, inhaling the saccharine fumes, is a certain cure for 
consumption. 

At an alcohol factory near St. Quentin (France), a young 
chemist, stepping over a boiler containg boiling potash, fel 
in. The agony was fearful, but he got out, and rushed 
into a vatof cold water. The burning pain continued, and 
he frequently called for prussic acid. From the lower part 
of his body the flesh literally fell away. He died the next 
day. 

Gold has been found in Cumberland, and rich lodes of 
copper and lead are suspected. Lanarkshire is also said 
to be auriferous, being “ similar to Australia in geological 
formation.” 

Four men employed at Euston-square carried a long iron 
bar across the rails just as an engine was approaching. 
All were knocked down and injured—two fatally, it is 
feared. 

Davlesford, the seat of the celebrated Warren Hastings, 
has heard the sound of the hammer; its furniture and 
memorials have been sold. One of the books was “ A Col- 
lection of all the Evidence against Warren Hastings.” It 
sold for eighteen guineas. 

An express train started from the Great Northern 
Railway at five o'clock on Wednesday evening, from King’s 
Cross (London), for York. A coal train started from Don- 
easter, in Yorkshire, which was due at the King’s-cross 
(London) station at ten minutes past five. The trains 
should pass each other between London and Hornsey. 
When the coal or up-train reached Hornsey, and was 
about to go from one set of rails to another, the switch 
did not act—the tender got off the line, and shunted across 
the line. The telegraph was immediately set in motion, 
but before the message conveyed by it arrived at King’s- 
cross, the express train had started, and proceeded at full 
speed. When about two hundred yards from the Hornsey 
station, the stop signal was observed by the guard to be 
up, but from the impetus of the train, or from not ob- 
serving the stop signal in suflicient time, the express train 
could not be stopped to prevent a collision. The tender 
attached to the pilot engine with the coal wagons were 
still across the line, and the express engine went into them, 
causing, of course, a dreadful concussion between the ex- 
press train and the coal train, which was shunted across 
the line. Several persons in the express train, among 
them the Lord Mayor and Mr. Denison, the chairman of 
the company, were going on to Sheffield, to attend the an- 
nual dinner of the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield. Sir 
James Duke was on his way to attend a funeral at New- 
castle. The collision was so great that all the occupants 
of the express train were thrown from their seats and were 
more or less injured. All of them were in first-class car- 
riages. Some have got compound fractures, others scalp 
wounds, others simple fractures, and one gentleman has 
had both the bones of his nose broken. Lord Enfield and 
the Bishop of Lincoln escaped, but the Lord Mayor of 
London was hurt. The Lord Mayor's sar" secretary 
wrote to the evening papers, on Thursc ay :—“It was a 
mistake to state in this morning’s papers that the Lord 
Mayor was not hurt by the accident on the Great North- 
ern Railway, last night, at Hornsey. His face was much 
bruised, and his nose and mouth, and he cannot speak or 
swallow without considerable difficulty and pain. It was 
fortunate for him that he bled profusely, or the effect of 
the accident might have been serious. He passed a very 
restless night, and is still confined to his bed.” 

On Tuesday night last, Cardinal Wiseman delivered a 
long lecture in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on the 
connexion of commerce with the fine arts. 


The life of a London policeman is chequered with inci- 
dents of romance. The following tale presents a picture 
and a bit of dramatic situation :—Between twelve and one 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, as policc-constable Hindes 
was on duty in Upper Albany-street, Regent’s-pairk, he 
observed a female in her night dress, walking briskly along 
the pavement. He spoke to her several times, but receiv- 
ing no answer, felt convinced that she was in a state of 
somnambulism. He immediately laid hold of her, and 
wrapping her up im his great coat, called a cab, in which 
he conveyed her to the Alhany-street-station, where, after 
the lapse of an hour, she became restored to consciousness. 
She was then asked by the officer on duty as to her name, 
address, and occupation. In reply she said she was a 
domestic in the service of Mr. Haines, chemist, Albany- 
street. It appeared that, having been in the habit of 
engaging a cab for her master in the morning, she had, 
while her “ senses were shut,” gone in her sleep upon the 
same errand. The key of the street door, which was dis- 
covered to have been left open, was at the station found in 
her hand. 
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| Everrrnopy will be glad to greet the appearance of 


| Mr. Roebuck again in public life. 


We have greatly 


| missed him in Parliament, where, in a session like the 


(An official premium on matrimony is a novel institution. | 


last, he would have been of great use. On selfish con- 
siderations alone, and setting aside the great public 
sympathy with his recovery, we are heartily glad to 
see him in his right place once again, the chief guest 
at the Cutler’s Feast, which took place at Sheffield, on 
Thursday. This happy and annual festivity not only 
elicited a speech from Mr. Roebuck, but brought forth 
speeches from Lord Wharncliffe, Mr. Denison, M.P., 
and others. Lord Wharncliffe felt it a relief to “ tell 


The Sheffield Times reports a peculiar arrangement of a | gentlemen to their faces that they were prosperous,” 





present strikes in comparison with such movements of 
old. Mr. Denison stated an eloquent fact : the exports 
of hardware and cutlery have been one-third more in 
1853 than in 1850, an increase mainly contributed by 
Sheffield. And the agriculturists are equally pros- 
perous. “I am in one of the happiest families in 
the world—the population of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire.” He added with great pleasure, that in 
the militia enrolled at Doncaster, no men behaved 
better than the men from Sheffield. Mr. Roebuck, 
“not as a death’s head at a feast,” but as a sincere 
friend, warned his hearers that the present prosperity 
may cease, either through our own conduct or the con- 
duct of parties abroad. 


“T was present at the t meeting the other 
day—the meeting of the fleet of England. Depend upon 
it that meeting had more to do with the maintenance of 
peace than all the meetings you can collect of persons who 
profess to be the promoters of peace. (Cheers.) The 
man who bears an injury tamely, is he on whom all the 
bullies around him will fasten, and if you give the world 
to understand that you will submit to insults and injuries, 
every bully in Europe will heap them upou you. 
(Cheers.)” 

He added, with emphasis :— 


“On England, at the present time, are centred the 
hopes of liberty throughout the world. (Cheérs.) In this 
corner of Europe liberty now has its refuge and home. 
If England were broken down, Belgium would follow, 
Sardinia would be nothing. The despots of Europe would 
walk over the whole, and liberty, freedom, and constitu- 
tional government would take refuge in that great Re- 
public which emanated from you. But having confidence 
in the spirit of our country—believing that you are what 
your ancestors were, I believe in the future of England. 
I look to it as the great harbinger of civilization. The 
world looks to it for the benefit of mankind; and depend 
upon it that it requires you to maintain the glory—thodigh 
that is a hard word to use—the honour, and the liberties 
of England. If her liberties were broken down, Euro 
would be prostrate; civilization would be hurled back- 
wards instead of progressing, and we should not be what 
we are, worthy descendants of our great predecessors. I 
told you I was weak, and I feel so. The few sentiments I 
have uttered have shaken me with emotion. It is not 
simulated; it is what I deeply feel. I will act on these 
principles; and in your name I will endeavour to main- 
tain the power, the honour, and the integrity of this great 
country.” (Cheers.) 

{In a letter from Lord Fitzwilliam, read at the 
beginning of the feast, there was strong warning as to 
the necessity of meeting Russia, without compromise 
or weakness. } 

Mr. Peto was the last speaker of note, and he was 
very peaceful and commercial in his anticipations : 

“They saw in France indications of a desire on the 
part of the Emperor to consolidate his own power by 
making freedom of exchange contribute to the prosperity 
of his empire. What would be the effect upon the trade 
of Sheffield if files, iron, and cutlery, should be admitted 
at a nominal duty into France, and the wines of France 
on similar terms into England? Europe was becoming 
indoctrinated with the principles of free trade, and when 
they looked at the fact that the United States contained a 
third less people than France, he need not point to the 
great hope it afforded to Sheffield when France should 
consult her true interests.” 





The final act of the Russo-Turkish drama seems at 
hand, if the telegraphic despatch received to-day speaks 
truth. Under date, “ Vienna, August 29,” it says :-— 
“Prince Gortschakoff inspected the line of the Danube 
when he received the despatches informing him of the 
Sultan’s acceptance of the Vienna note. He returned 
immediately to his head-quarters, and sent couriers in 
various directions. The Russian officers expect the 
immediate evacuation of the Principalities.” 

Italy is not dead, but sleepeth. News from Genoa 
to the 29th ult., states that the burial of a democratic 
priest has given occasion to a grand demonstration. A 
large number of people joined the procession. It is 
asserted that this priest died of poison. 

Thebes has been almost entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake. (The intelligence comes by submarine mes- 
sage from Vienna, and is dated Athens, August 26.) 


The Queen fulfils the real end of her visit to Ireland, 
by carefully inspecting the Exhibition. She has paid 
private visits to the Exhibition on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. She does so quietly, aid without ceremony 
“She has purchased her right of entrance, and that of 
her family and suite, like the rest of the world who go 
there, being now the holder of ten season tickets—a 
business-like tribute to the character of the institu- 
tion.” On Friday she paid a visit to the Earl of 
Howth. On this evening, at six o’clock, she leaves 
Ireland for Holyhead, en route for Scotland. 





Queen Christina, of Spain, is, at present, in London, 
with her husband and her illegitimate children. 

A decline in the price of bread has been experienced 
in many parts of France, owing to the effect which the 
arrivals in foreign corn has had on the market. 

The colliers of the Dowlais Iron Works have resumed 
work. Each man got a gratuity on his return. 
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“TRELAND, ILLUSTRATED.” 

Tre best thing about a royal visit to Ireland is, 
that it brings to light things hidden from ordi- 
nary English view. The daily papers delight 
ouly in strong facts, and Englishmen, keeping 
pace W ith the Times, well know the murders or 
monster meetings of the Irish year, but little 
know the good things done in the quiet course of | 
Irish work. The Queen throws a light on Irish | 
* subjects.” We now know that if a few Irish- | 
men whine others can work; if some are bu! lie 'S 

others are gentlemen; and if some tra ide in poli- 
tics others have mastered useful ar We also 
see the latest Irish fact in its oa ‘light. Ina 
country celebrated for despising toil, a temple 
has been built in its honour. Men said to lack 
self-reliance have done a great task without 
item of foreign aid. 


one 
A people stigmatised as 
wild and dangerous have received the Queen 
with a decent joy and an orderly enthusiasm. 
We read of other things not dreamed of in our 
Saxon philosophy. A vast crowd filled the 
streets of Dublin, yet scarcely a drunken man 
was to be seen. Among the merry peals which 
rang silverly over the city to welcome the Queen 
there sounded the christened chimes of Popish | 


sO 


bells —sounds popularly linked with Irish re- | 
bellion. In the order and quiet of the city we | 
see wise control and spirited decorum. In the 

| 


temple which William Dargan has built we see how 
the Lrish love art, respect industry, and practise 
both. And in the popular feelings of the people 
we find that, sensitiveness to English praise, and 
that ambition to do well, which we feared had 
passed away. ‘The royal coming has stirred the 
waters, and their native power of doing good 
springs forth; the better humour of the people 
is evoked— 
And many a feeling that once seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 
Much of this is due to the Queen’s good taste 
in doing honour to the “ no! bility of labo yur.” Her | 
private visit to William Dargan might be said to 
tlow from royal tact in doing courtesy, but that 
it more si imply evineed the generous re spect of a 
noble lady for agood man. Dargan declined the | 
“red-hand” escocheon; what baronet of them all 
would not give bis for that kindly pressure from 
the Queen’s hand? 
Tl ne large »] spac e ck ‘vot ed to works of Art in the 
exhibition has indueed Lord Grany ille and others 
to note with gladness the artistic capabilities of 
the Irish genius. The streets of Dublin them- | 
selves remind one of the same. Though the public 
buildings are not all grand or costly they are all 
well placed—along open quays or ‘ending street 
Vistas; notasite in the city is ‘spoiled.’ This 
Trish taste for art is also another * discovery’ 
an old fact. It is now of value to us, for England | 
finds that the beautiful is worth money, and if | 
irish fancy can supply i we can pay a good 
price for the cominox lity. 3ut Lord Granville 
should also note that the women of the west have 
long, delicate fingers, fitted for the weaving of 
textile fabrics, and elastic spirits to lighten | 
monotonous toil. 
One memory of Irish faults is raked up in the | 
records of this event. The European lecturer 
in Printing-house-square speaks harshly of past 
— ians, and bitte erly of Irish public men of 
the day. As if we, too, have not had our past 
agitations, brimful of folly, and present politi- 
cians covered with disgrace! Looking back we 
see that Ireland has but followed England ‘ with 
unequal steps.’ The injustic e3 of its aristocracy 
towards its people were but removed in '29— | 
our practical grievances had vanished long be- 
fore. Retaining, there ‘fore, a nearer memory of 
wrong the Irish cherished popular discontent at a | 
period when we had given it up. Once on a time | 


of 


ten 


Lord John Russell and Lord Edward Fitzgerald dese rve the serious consideration of OUr W rhi 


sat at the council board of the same socicty and 
called themselves * Friends of the Pe ip! "at an 
epoch when the word had a fresh meaning in the 
French dictionary of '93. But the different cir- 
cumstances of their respective countries sent one 
to the council of his $ os ign, the other to die 
in a common jail. Had Ireland been the ad- 
vanced nation, and England the dependency, 
Lord John might have imitated his ancestor on 
the scaffold, and Lord Edward have written a 
treatise on the Constitution. But when the ful- 

of time came, when the period which the 
En glish took to re ‘their good humour after 


hess 


‘over 


having wrung common rights from the privileged 
cla Ses, ha l also elz ipse d for the Trich- a bette Tr 
fecling ¢ redesiiy made way, and we have its 
first fruits in the present Exhibition. As to Irish- 
men “having nothing to do with politics in 
future,” as some people advise, we neither hop: 
nor expect anything of the kind. We hope they 


will always take an interest in the varied polities 
of our united empire; and that not as Irishmen, 
but as men of differing opinions sitting side by 
side with Englishmen of congenial aims, they 
will take their “plac ‘es in the council of the nation. 
We sée some marks of this in the present state 
of ihe Irish members as a body. The old obsti- 
nate Tories still believe in De rbyi ism; the party of 
rational Pro gress urge on and aid the Minist 
in the path of practical reform; while an inde- 
pende 4. 3 ction is but the counterpart of an im- 
practical le English element which has melo- 
dr ambitions to a] and quasi- 

1, 

au 


revolutionary antics to in 
THE THREATENEI ) STOP IN THE RISE 
WAGES, 


ters 


umatic pease, 


ve. 


OF 


W<a have frequently called attention to the pro- 
sperity which pervades all classes, and to its 
most iificant in the readiness with 
which masters have, in many ‘cases, acceded to 
demands for an increase in the rate of wages. 
We have never ceased to uphold this movement 
on the part of working men, because we believed 
that they had reason on their side, in demanding 
a share in the general prosperity proportioned to 
their contributions towards it. It was clear that 
an increase in the produce of labour should carry 
with it an inerease of remuneration to the la- 
bourer. Very recent events however, have 
led to bring about a change in the commer- 
cial relations of the country, which ean hardly 
fail to exercise some influence on wages. Nothing 
in the main can be more laudable than the mo- 
deration and sound reason which have charac- 

terized the endeavour of the working men to 
obtain an advance in the rate of wages 

portunity is now afforded them fora more ¢ decide d 

exhibition of these qualities, and an _ ocea 

sion which may serve to prove, before all classe® 
of the community, the intelligence and sound 
judgment of men in whom it has been the fashion 
to observe the Gppeene characteristics. A 
further advance in the rate of wages may, for the 
time, be rendered impossible. Itis manifest that, 
if the circumstances which have authorized the 
late demands have become altered in their aspect, 
the desires the working classes must be 
adapted to an existing, and not to a past.condition. 
Hitherto, money has been abundant, and no 
obstacles have been presented to the freest de- 
velopment of commercial enterprise. An advance 
in the rate of wages was simply a result of the 
readiness with which money was procured. It 
cannot be concealed that increased freedom in 
the money market has been succeeded by what 


° v 
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ot 


amounts, in some instances, to a considerable 
difficulty in pecuniary advances. Everything in 


that direction is told when we say, that the 
has raised its rate of discount to 4 per cent. 

The ditliculty is experienced in America no 
less than in this country. The following facts 
are worthy of note. In the first seven months 
of 1852, the exports in goods and specie from New 
York amounted to 44,000,000 dollars, while in a 
corresponding period in 1853, they somewhat 
exceeded 46,000,000, On the other hand, the 
relative exports, at each of these periods, have 
increased from 74,000,00) to 118,000,000 dollars. 
This taken in connexion with complaints of 
“ over-trading” in America, sufficiently indicates 
that we must noi calculate on the same extent of 
orders from the States that we have hitherto ex- 
perienced. . These facts, the tightness of the 
money market in England, and similar difliculties 


Bank 





in America, are the altered circumstances which 


| 











igs 
Classes. Phere must be ne rule for all If the 
workmen have a fair right to demand a share in 
the increased incomes of their employers, the 


masters have as hee a right to require that the 
demands of workmen shall be accommodated to 
circumstances, Cases have already occurred in 
which this rule has not been cor mp lied with. Few, 
for « xample, will defend the e mduct of the 
lightermen, who are taki: g advantage of a crisis 
for acquiring a Ivantage sto which thev can pro- 
fess no claims. Enjoving all the privileges of a 


monopoly, occasioning a fixed rate of wages, 
which is not influenced by the fluctuations of 
commerce, they could commit no greater act of 


fu) 


lly than toembark in an agitation absolutely in 


capable of success. With few exec piious, Low 
ever, the workmen have not failed to justify that 
character for sound sense and moderation, which 
we have never failed to attribute to them; and 
if we are ot deceived in our exp clations, we 
shall lave no re won to com) lain that they are 
un villie g to make - ir hee mands subse rvient to 
honest policy, and the course of cire umats ances. 
uly, re are mal 1\ reasons be f) ides fa less, why 


uld act as we recommend 
with caution, and with a candid willingness to 
receive evidence, howe + r r disay yrevable it may be 
tothem. In the first place we should gre atly re 
gret if they were to give the assertion of Mr. 
Craw shay evel an «) pearance of corroboration, 
by adding to the number of strikes, or of demands 
which fail. Now, if employers are decidedly 
short of cash, it is undoubted that they will be 
obstinate in refusing demands for increased pay- 
ments; and if aman is obstinate in refusing to 
pay, you cannot make him. The condition of 
the masters, therefore, will be such as in itself, 
in many instances, almost to involve the necessity 
of failure in any demand for increased payments ; 


the working classes sh 


and where that is the ease it will be most im- 
politic for the men to choose such a time for 
pressing their demands. We are well able to 


preserve certain distinctions in view; and, as we 
showed last week, we well know the assertion 
that strikes are always injurious to the men to be 
untrue; but they are sometimes so, and we do 
wish that the men may not add to the evidence on 
the side of our antagonists. 

There is, however, a still more important and 


impressive reason. The present state of tight- 
ness is nothing in the nature of a decline in 
trade, and it is well that the working classes 


should understand the true nature of it. When 
the gold was discovered in California and Austra- 
lia, 1{ gave an immense impulse to trade in Eng- 
land an America. It aided the impulse already 
given by Free-trade ; and markets Appeare: d to 

yc opened for Eng sland and America, in all parts 
of each other's territories. The American tariff 
is not so liberal as ours, and perhaps that is one 
reason why she suffers, in part, from the ill 
balanced trade illustrated by the figures which 
we have quoted ; she has been unable to 
receive commodities that we should have 
placed in her stores, to be set against the commo- 
dities that she has sent to us. Whatever the 
eause, however, the fact is that the Americans 
have a little overdone the matter; the ‘y will have 
to proceed a little more carefully fora fime ; their 
orders will slacken in our iaadiie ‘te, and we shall 
have to shorten sail. In Australia even thedisturh- 
ance which has been oceasioned by withdrawing 
men from regular employment, to gold-digving, 
has ended in some amount of accumulated disap- 
pointment, and it is possible that both markets 
and orders from Australia may, in some degree, 
be influenced. Still the production of gold in 
Australia, the production of money commodities 
in America, and the production of our own 
country, continue, and will continue, to increase 
the substantial riches of all. The wealth of all 
will continue to grow, and more prosperity re- 
mains in store for the working man as well as the 
merchant. It is the more necessary, therefore, 
that he should co-operate in getting over the 
temporary difficulty, whether it be more or Jess ; 
and that, while he expedites the day when full 
activity shall be restored to commerce, he should 

preserve for that day his own influence, unabated 

y the recollection of any indiscreet demands, or 
any failure, during a temporary period of diffi- 
culty. 


since 


CHARTS. 
Many a man now foremost amongst the leading 
minds of the day, could, from the reminiscences 
of his boyhood im his school-days, tell liow he 
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passed from the bottom to the top of his class 
hy having, while not forgetting details, tho- 
roughly mastered the essentials of his subject ; 
and amongst the materiel of his study he will 
confess his most faithful and valuable aids to have 
been his maps and charts. From these, land- 
marks and boundaries, orbits and eclipses, social 
convulsions and treaty settlements, were daguer- 
reotyped upon his brain. With his chart he 
sailed along the stream of history, ascended at 
pleasure Mont Blanc or his subordinates ; could 
tell the various shades of criminal degradation in 
different parts of his island by corresponding 
shades of colour. He was taught to use his ehart 
to learn the course of the eccentric comet, and 
he now uses a little chart, triangularly lined, to 
describe the course and distance of his daily ride 
with the eecentric eabman. A chart isan artistic 
impression of results, frequently arrived at 
through the most lengthened and elaborate in- 
vestigation, and its great value arises from. its 
comprehensiveness. 
the outline of your subject, leaving the inter- 
stices to be supplied at leisure. 

By a “ Wreck Chart of the British Isles,” 
which has issued from the ** Harbour Department 
of the Admiralty,” we learn the sacrifice of life 
amongst mariners,—a sacrifice which appears to 
have been on the increase. ‘ The whole line of 





THE SUFFOLK ARTILLERY CORPS AS AN 
EXAMPLE. 
Twat which we have often argued from our con- 
viction on general grounds, has been worked out 
in practice, through considerable difficulties, by 
the population of Suffolk. We have contended 
that it would be an advantage for the Eng- 
lish people to be trained in the necessary 
ieantadne and practice of military life, so far as 
the knowledge and practice are required for an 
effective defence of the country. It has been 
presumed that such training would be difficult,— 


| thet the means could not be found,—that if the 


men were actually mustered, the apparatus col- 
lected, still they would want the life and zeal for 
the purpose. It has been said that the English 
disposition is so thoroughly averse from the 
restraints, as well as the excitements, of military 
life, that the men could only be got to do the 
duty by the process of regular enlistment. Some 


| of us could have told better than this, from the 


Lt enables you to possess | 


experience gained in the time of the war; but 
most are too young to have a practical know- 
ledge how it was then effected. Certain Suffolk 
people, however, have worked out the proposition 


| for themselves, and we may now start from their 


sea coast, from the Orkneys to the Lizard, is 


dotted with a series of black marks, each mark 
indicating a shipwreck. The whole coast of the 
United Kingdom bristles with these lugubrious 
dottings.” Acting on the good old rule, that, 
when the horse is gone you lock the stable door, 


machinery for the preservation of human life, until 
the day after the calamity. ‘ The promptitude 
with which our brave fishermen and seamen peril 
their lives to save those of others is above all 
while, on the other hand, “the unpro- 
vided state of our coasts in regard to lights, life 
boats, mortars, and rockets, is disgraceful” to an 
executive which has the power to make it other- 
wise. The loss of half a million of property yearly 
is of small account in comparison to the loss of 
human life—in this case the real property of the 
widows and orphans. 


praise 


“In the year 1850 no less than 681 vessels were 
wrecked on the coasts and within the seas of the 
British isles. Of these, 270 were total wrecks, 84 
were sunk by leaks or collisions, 16 were abandoned, 
and 304 were stranded and damaged so as to require 
As nearly as can be 
ascertained, 780 lives were lost from these casualties. 
We also learn, from the reports of the Royal National 
Institution for the Preservation of Life from Ship- 
wreck, that, during the year 1851, 701 vessels were 
wrecked on our coasts, and the number of lives lost, 
as far as could be ascertained, was 750; and the same 
documents inform us that the past year (1852) far ex- 
ceeded the two former periods, as respected shipwrecks, 
in amount and fatality, no less than 1100 vessels having 
been wrecked, accompanied by the fearful loss of 900 
lives, It is gratifying to add that this old and valuable 
institution has contributed, through the instrumentality 
of its lifeboats and other means, to the saving of nearly 
9000 lives since its first establishment in 1824.” 

After reading these facts, the mind is plea- 
santly relieved when it reflects upon the great 
and noble work in the hands of Lieutenant 
Maury and his coadjutors,— competitors with 
Britannia for the honour of ruling the waves. 
The chart of Maury will be to the mariner the 
direct inverse of the ** Wreck Chart.” While 
the one is the dark record of calamity, the other 
is the enlightening index to avoid calamity. 
One records the consequences of postponing 
the endeavour to obtain the other, which 
pomts out the path of safety from which so 
many have strayed. It is not to 
be supposed that Mr. Maury’s charts can 
present the perfect form which will ultimately 
be derived from them. Probably, the earlier 
charts pwhich he constructs will be interesting at 
no distant period, to mark the progress made by 
more perfect charts of the same kind ; but at the 
same time we must remember that this use of 
scientifi¢é means will in itself be one great assist- 
ance in elevating the standard of ability and ac- 
complishment amongst master mariners; and 
that again must be attended by a corresponding 
improvement of the men under their charge. 
The nation that possesses the most perfect charts 
will possess also the most accenasiiileed mariners. 


them to discharge cargo. 


vessels 


experience. 

The regiment was raised in 1852; it is five 
hundred strong; and it was trained for three 
weeks without arms in November last. 
it was destined for light infantry service ; but it 


danger that threatened their country, and the 
means of resisting it. But perhaps the most 
useful fact of all was, that they underwent those 
duties for the sake of their country. They en- 
dured hardship, they earned praise, they acquired 
practice in handling warlike weapons—and they 
associated these things with the idea of duty to 
the nation. The men henceforward will be more 
handy; more capable of self-control, and, no 
doubt, with some sense of patriotic feeling be- 
yond the plain instinct which sleeps in the bosom 
of a Suffolk labourer. Could the same awaken- 
ing be worked in the minds of all Englishmen, 
how much more powerful would our country be 
at this moment, ion much more capable would 
the people be even for other things than mere 
military work. 





CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 


Ir it were merely as a brave and trained soldier 
that we had to regard General Napier, we might 
say that for the one who has died to-day, there 
are many to take his place. Bravery, or love of 


| military life, and aptitude for the more business- 


At first | 


like part of military affairs are characteristics of 
the att Henan But there were attributes of 
Napier which are not to be replaced until fresh 
opportunities shall have enabled new men to 
earn them. 

Few have been tried as he was in vicissitudes 


| and danger, and have been able to come forth 


was transferred to the artillery branch of the | 


militia; and on the first of July it assembled 
for a month's training under canvass. It was 
encamped on a peninsula at the mouth of the 
Orwell, stretching into the estuary. The strip 


) : | of land, about a mile broad, is entirely surrounded 
our rulers have procrastinated the use of proper | 





by water, except at the point where it is cut off 
from the main land by marsh. The regiment 
is almost entirely composed of young men, who 
had only the three weeks’ training which we 
have mentioned, and had no knowledge of camp 
life, its duties, contrivances, or hardships. The 


whole body went through the service admirably | 


—could perform the manual and platoon exercise, 
and the ordinary evolutions ; 


could furnish two | 


detachments for field guns; could man the bat- | 


tery guns on Languard Fort; could keep their 
tents and themselves in cleanliness and order ; 
could cook well, and could endure the rains and 
gales in that spot in a harsh summer without 
losing temper or cheerfulness. 

These men, however, were nothing more than 


farm-labourers or mechanics from the town of 


Suffolk ;—in other words, Englishmen; and what 
they could do, other Englishmen do; what they 
would do, other Englishmen would be equally 
ready to perform. 

It is a pity that steps are not taken to extend 
this experiment to all parts of England. Why 
should not the whole military force of the United 
Kingdom, including the Militia and Volunteer 
Corps, benefit, at least once in the year, by the 
practical experience of camp-life? By no other 
proceeding, short of actual service, can the 
soldier and the otheer acquire so much knowledge 
of the realities of their profession, and so become 
duly fitted to the exigencies of the time. 
Strenuously as our diplomatists battle for peace, 
war may burst upon Kurope at any moment ; for 
the passions of mankind are stronger even than 
their interests, and we haye not yet learned to 
place national honour as second to material 
prosperity. But apart from this imperial con- 
sideration, we are disposed to advocate eneamp- 
ments on the ground of their good effects on the 
men. Our defensive forces have aright to the 
completest education they can obtain, and an 
inkling of what regular service is can only be 
secured to the Militia by camp-life. Every 
rustic labourer and village mechanie who goes 
through even the brief discipline of the Militia, 


is a better man physically and morally, and if 


he got his training under canvass, in company 
with some thousands of his fellows, where the 
whole of his faculties would be absorbed in his 
military duties, the improvement would be far 
greater. 

Let us observe some effects illustrated by 
the experiments beyond the purely military 
knowledge acquired. The men were tried in 
discipline and temper. They were taught many 
things which they did not know before. They 


conceived some ideas which probably never en- 
tered their heads until that day—knowledge, for 
example, of warlike instruments, and their scale 
They could better appreciate any 


of action. 


alive and sound. He ran the risk of so many 
deaths, that it was ten to one that he should 
have died before he reached the position which 
he ultimately acquired. Entering the army at 
twelve years of age, he was of course exposed to 
additional risk through his extreme youth. In 
1804, commanding a regiment as Major in Sir 
John Moore’s retreat from Corunna, he sus- 
tained three great wounds: in attempting to 
storm a battery, the outer bone of his leg was 
broken by a bullet; trying to hobble back to 
his regiment, with his sword as a walking-stick, 
a soldier pierced him in the back with a bayonet ; 
having turned and defended himself vigorously 
with his sword, he was felled by a third man 
with a sabre cut on the skull, and was then 
rescued by one of the enemy whom he had made 
his friend by such determined courage. At that 
time he was twenty years of age. At Busaco 
he was shot through the face. Passing through 
the storm of Cambray unscathed, we find him, 
in 1842, conquering with two thousand men the 
Beloochee force of 35,000 at Meanee. In 1847 
he again arrived to command in India, only too 
late to take his share in the Sikh victories. 
Through this long career of active service, with 
an unusual share of danger and actual wounds, 
the temper of the metal from which he was 
made underwent a trial which few could have 


| sustained; and he stood, therefore, to the British 





army as a model of that extreme audacity through 
which vietory is won. There is a prudent Fa- 
bian style of fighting which may save defeat, and 
wear out an enemy by procrastination; but the 
true method of active victory is an aggression 
severer than that of the enemy, and a defence 
more rapid. The rushing conflict may be more 
certain death to the very few ; but it is still more 
certain death to the enemy; and as an example 
of success in such warfare as that of Meanee, 
Napier was in his own person a living standard 
to the soldiers. And we must have the picked 
men of fresh fields before he can be quite re- 
placed. 

But, in many other respects, he was a com- 
mander peculiarly suited to our day: that he 
shared the confidence of Wellington is proved 
by the anecdote told of them. It was under a 
moral coercion from the great Captain that Napier 
undertook his last command in India. He was 
reluctant to accept it, and declined. ‘ Well 
then,” said Wellington, ‘I must go myself.” 
But to prevent so great a sacrifice, by an older 
man, Napier went. The anecdote shows that 
Wellington considered Napier as being an equi- 
valent for himself. Nevertheless, the charac- 
teristics of the men greatly differed. Without 
entering into a professional distinction in their 
style of warfare quite unsuited to our pen, the 
distinctions appeared in their personal character. 
Cool, systematic, mathematical in his plans, Wel- 
lington was perhaps of all men the one most 
likely to poll a power of large combinations 
sutlicient to meet Napoleon with that instinct 
of unquestioning discipline which enabled him 
to accept a post as the instrument of men like 
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the Allied Sovereigns. It was a bad season 
for the world, that time when Napoleon had | 
to be conquered by base and vulgar men ; 
who, however, in checking the career of the | 
military dictator were instruments of a divine 
purpose. Few men with sufficient genius or 
largeness of power would have liked to accept 
even a divine mission under such vicegerents. 
Enthusiasm and nationality were not required— | 
Napoleon had reduced such appeals to a bur- | 
lesque andaeant. A power of large military | 
combinations, and cool-headed unflinching perse- | 
verance were needed, and Wellington supplied | 
them. Napier's soldiers remembered him | 
also for his power of combination and large 
operations, but likewise for his own brilliant 
daring, his energetic inspiring manner, his fervid 
eloquence, which made the men execute the 
orders with some spark of his own fire. When 
the exposed condition of this country fairly made | 
itself sensible to the bulk of the nation, it was | 
felt that we wanted men to call forth the latent 
tire of English nationality in the work of defence, | 
and a national satisfaction was felt when it was 
announced that Napier was appointed to com- 
mand the district nearest to the continent whence 
an enemy might approach. 

He had already ee his thorough fitness for 
that particular duty by an admirable pamphlet, 
in which he explained how a militia snight be 
raised, trained, and employed in aid of the re- 
gular army. His view immensely simplified the 
ditliculties that had beset the subject before. 
The training was thought to be a much more 
cumbersome process than he described it to be ; 
and, on the other hand, it was asked, if the 
militia were not regularly trained soldiers, how 
could they be of any use? By filling up the in- 
terstices between the movements of the troops ; 
by making the country alive with danger for the 
enemy, and peopling the hedges with born de- 
fenders, who could know the ground, and dis- 
tract the wandering foe. The very opposite of a 
regimental martinet, Napier could explain all 
the resources of a military commander, and 
teach a nation how to be ready for the assertion 
of its independence. a 

No military commander of late years has 
proved himself more thoroughly to be imbued 
with the necessary virtues of the soldier. His 
account of a soldier's kit, comprising very little 
more than a piece of soap; the simplicity of his 
own life; the promptitude of his own actions ; 
in short, his unfailing energy and portable readi- | 
ness for everything that might occur, marked | 
him as a model to the soldier. But he was not | 
content with victories in the field, nor with see- | 
ing to the material training and equipments of 
his armies: in India he set himself to reform | 
abuses—the idleness of the officers, their extra- 
vagant mode of living, their habitual debt; for 
it is true that a soldier is weak in proportion as 
his sense of honour and independent pride is | 
weakened; and in our state of society these 
abuses dull the sense both of honour and of 
pride. Napier worked hard to restore a chival- 
rous sense to the soldier; he had shown that he 
knew the relation of the soldier to the State; he 
treated the soldier, not as the mere tool of Go- 
vernment, but as an armed patriot; he had taught 
the shortest path to victory. Although sinking 
to his grave at a comparatively early age, he was 
still an aged soldier, for he had been half a cen- 
tury in active service. Unable any longer to 
lead or teach, his noble memory still survives to 
tell Englishmen what a soldier may be. 








THE NORTON CONFESSIONS. 
He who accuses, confesses. If the confession | 
does not always apply to his own actions, it in- | 
volves a presumption that he believes the things | 
of which he accuses another, to be possible in the | 
circle of society in which that other moves. In 
this sense, the conjugal dispute which has un- | 
happily come before the public constitutes a bill | 
of indictment, not against the husband and wife 
only, but against those circles in which they | 
respectively move. If Mrs. Norton accuses her 
husband of certain misdeeds, it follows that she | 
supposes it possible for gentlemen to be guilty 
of the misdeeds which she charges against Mr. 
Norton, and for this gentleman still to be re- 
ceived in society. On the other hand, if Mr. 


Norton accuses his wife of certain conduct, his 
wife being the friend in favour of whom many 
persons in high, as well as respectable society, | 
give their testimony, it follows that Mr. Norton | 


; 80. 


| tiful, 


believes ladies in the society to which his wife 
and himself belong, to be capable of the conduct 
which he charges against Mrs. Norton, and 
capable of it without forfeiting their pores 
Indeed, the whole treatment of the case by those 
who have discussed it, those who have discussed 
it in private as well as in public, those who have, 
so to speak, taken a part in it, as w ell as those 
who are disinterested bystanders, implies that 


| such things are possible, and are known to be 


Whether Mr. Norton stands acquitted or 
not, whether the charges against Mrs. Norton 
are baseless, or capable of proof, does not touch 
the question which we are considering now. The 
charges are not treated as wanting in verisim.- 
litude ; they are freely gossipped about in society, 
and not received as incredible fictions. 

On the testimony of Mrs. Norton, we are to 
understand it to be possible, that in well-born 
and well-connected English society, there 
are husbands who enjoy the society of beau- 
accomplished, and affectionate wives, 
and yet supersede these wives in the conjugal 
relation in favour of others. That there may be 
husbands who fabricate baseless charges against 
the fidelity of their wives, and then, to — 
these charges, at a ind in public, can bring 
evidence in its own ture “unfit for pub- 
lication,” and most especially unfit to be ad- 
vanced by the instrumentality of any hus- 
band. On Mrs. Norton's showing, we are to 
suppose it possible that there may be mar- 
ried gentlemen amongst the superior classes of 
society, who can win their way into the arms and 
affectionate confidence, and the most sacred 
familiarity with women, and then drag into 
publie court palpable manifestations of the most 
shocking kind to make good their accusations. 
In some circles less versed in etiquette, it would 
be supposed that any man who had once enjoyed 
the favour of a woman would hold himself by 
that simple fact for ever after precluded from 
speaking or referring to that woman in any terms 
but those of respect. There may be a charge 
to be proved against her, but if it could only be 
seal by throwing off the sacred veil with his 
own hand, he would regard such proof as one 
utterly denied to him. But it appears that in 
good society in England, that species of chival- 
rous delicacy is not demanded. It appears from 
Mrs. Norton's tale of real life, that there may be 
husbands who charge their wives with infidelity, 
will then entreat them to return, will set their 
children to extort some concession from the wife, 
will again separate, will make compacts to allow 
a separate maintenance only amounting to a 
fraction of the husband's income, and will then, 
after the bargain, on hearing that the wife has 
received some good fortune, chaffer over the de- 
tails, and abstract some portion of the due. 

We desire not to be misunderstood: we are 
not saying that this is Mr. Norton’s conduct : 
what we are saying is, that, according to Mrs. 
Norton's testimony, conduct of this kind does 
not drive man out of ‘good society,” but is 
simply a question to be determined by evidence. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Norton is not less 
remarkable or instructive. According to him, 
English wives may be on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with other gentlemen than their hus- 
bands ; may be in daily intercourse with those 
gentlemen, sitting with their arms round those 
gentlemen's necks,—nay, upon being challenged, 
claiming the right of such familiarities. According 
to him, it may be a question whether ladies thus 
placed will grant the last of freedoms, or reserve 
that dangerous favour, and only measure their 
accessibility by some standard of prudential 
consideration. English ladies may we advan- 
tage of their husband's difficulties when their 
own signatures will be needed for some formal 
process, in order to extort a higher allowance 
than is just; English ladies may tell false stories 
how their husbands neglect to provide for the 
maintenance of their children; English ladies 
may afterwards come into a court of law, and 
by a piece of atudied play-acting, endeavour to 


| delude the audience and the public. 


Again let us say, we are not here in any de- 


| gree believing ourselves to draw the portrait of 
| Mrs. Norton’s conduct ; but we repeat, we are 


representing the portrait of conduct which Mr. 
Norton ascribes to a lady in good society, and 
which others, her friends, declare to be baseless 
in her case, but by no means declare to be in- 
credible in itself. It is all a matter of evidence, 











made, is that very highest in the land which is 
adorned by the names of the most distinguished 
in our hereditary peerage 

We believe we have not gone bevond the 
record; we have not strained anvthing ; we have 
imputed nothing; we have only repeated the 
imputations of others. It is more than probable 
that many of the actions which are made the 
subject of accusal might be « \plained in a man- 
ner far from discreditable to the persons accused, 
But in reply we say, the explanation would 
most likely involve the admission that many of 
those laws which we think it necessary to main. 


tain, and which we pretend to be maintained, 


are in themselves neither absolutely perfect, nor 
actually observed. How vast then the hypocrisy 
which pretends that the average of conduct 1s 
the reverse of all this; how contracted the wis- 
dom which affects to treat the world in a con- 
dition so different from that which is really ite 
own 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ACCIDENTS, 
Tur “* Great Northern” has distinguished itself. 
A railway company who nearly kill a lord 
mayor, a bishop, a baronet, and a peer, must 
be counted greater in the aecident Scastuant 
than other companies who actually kill people 
of the common class merely For the escape 
of the dignitaries was not owing to any fault 
in the arrangements for the collision, laid down 
by the company, and carried out with zeal. 
The first step was to break down a coal train at 
Colney Hatch station, so that the line was care- 
fully made impassable. The next was to send 
on from London a pilot engine, which, according 
to the distance and the help available could not 
take away the obstruction for some time. And 
then before that time had elapsed the plan was 
to send down at its usual fearful speed the ex- 
ress train, and dash the devoted bishop, peer, 
varonet, and lord mayer right against the engine 
tender. It was also concerted that“the danger 
signal should be so used that the driver could 
not it. The execution of this plan was 
able and decisive. The coal train was broken 
down, the pilot engine was sent on, the hands to 
help it were deficient, the dignitaries were closed 
up in carriages and hurried to their fate, the 
danger signal was overlooked; and the smash 
into the tender created a perfect furore of excite- 
ment. In effeet there were some disappoint- 
ments. The bishop was but slightly injured, 
the peer entirely escaped, the baronet was cut 
only about the ealves, but the lord mayor was 
severely wounded, his nose and mouth being 
wonteate | To make up in part for this partial 
failure several persons of minor rank were 
severely hurt. We are told that the railway 
ollicials deny that they conspired to kill the re- 
spectable persons aforesaid. But look at the 
facts. They knew the time proper for the pilot 
engine to remove the obstruction, for they knew 
the help it could get at Hornsey, yet they send 
on the poor bishop and his fellow-sufferers to 
the almost certain crash. ‘The driver, they say, 
was ‘the best man in the service of the com- 
many,” and so of course did the work well. The 
a name for this offence is an “ accident.” 

Accidents are a British institution. Their ma- 
nufacture is a part of English enterprise and toil. 
By a “little judicious letting alone” rails are 
allowed to rust and rot, and rolling-stock to be- 
come worn, and then the accidents accumulate of 
themselves: such is the power of a management 
inspired with tact. Another branch of the national 
manufacture is ingenious. The railway carriages 
are closed up so neatly and tightly that foul air 
gathers, and babies on laps are quietly killed. 
In other departments besides railways, the pro- 
duction of accidents progresses with great ra- 
pidity. Thus, the other day, at Manchester, a 
warehouse that had been built out of smaller 


notice 


| rooms, was packed with more goods than the 





floor could bear, and in time the floor fell ; un- 
fortunately not killing any one, as the tardiness 
of the falling warned the clerks beneath to run 
away. Accidents from fire are generally con- 
tributed by builders. They build rows of houses 
without connecting balconies, or other way of 
exit but through the street-door, and if a fire oc- 
cur, the style of construction answers its purpose 
—the people are generally suffocated. One thing 
in the statistics of the accident trade should be 
noted. A great number of deaths daily occurring 
are attributed, stupidly, to ordinary pocvenes 


and the society of which these disclosures are | causes, such as low diet, unhealthy habits, ne- 
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personal comfort. But this is a mistake. 
That young man who died in the country, among 
nds, iw done to death by a churchward n 
vn, who kept open @& graveyar | : his 
lod . The eminent builder, Smith, was the 
who killed the young lady said to have 
COnSUMption ; } rifuly ¢ wosed a 
ht through a passage, which whistled her 
{ Peanee of Death inafew months. Our 
iould be therefore revised, and eredit 
should be given where credit is due. 
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than all these, a ehanee fit of indigestion, which 
wked Mr. Ilayter, and prevented his usual 
| n keeping his men together, led to the 
ten months reign of Disraelh. But the law of 
the land constructs accidental penalties, with 
ihe same airy disregard of rule. Our friend, 


wher, observes an. offence 


The head 


the nteligent fore 





com ed a railroad company. 
it in a tram at the wrong time, and 
it dashes into a eoal-wagon. The breach of 
discipline being indefensible: but there is no 
| \ Another offence is committed: through 
RO! rivial ¢ ness one train is jammed against 
r, all the aecident but the first step being 
\ ble \ severe penalty is imposed. On 


rule for the penalties, the discerning 
vers thai there is no rule: they 
leftal If a rich merchant happen to 


be injured in the train, the penalty is imposed ; 
it. | wd luek, no one is wounded, the of- 
fenders eseape. The bad intent, the criminal 

glect, the disgraceful dereliction of duty, are 
unpunished, but the chance rosuli brings down a 
chan fisement. Another just distinction 


If the murdered man be rich the mur- 
derers are severely punished ; if he be poor they 
are let olf easily. This is a good imitation of that 


line old Saxon law, which made it high crime to 


insult a baron, and petty misdemeanour to kill a 
clown, 
PHE PROPOSED TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA 


AND TURKEY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,— Notwithstanding the many aflirmations of 
ministerial organs, Turkey has‘ appeared singu- 
larly disinclined to aceept the * honourable” con- 





ditions of peace graciously proffered by the 
Western Powers. From time to time, and at all 
times, it has been asserted that the honour of the 
Porte could not rest in more untainted palms 
than those which now soil it, and that the in- 
of Turkey could only be maintained by 
those who have winked at its infringement. 
Enropean diplomacy, substituted for the military 
arguments of the Mussulman, has wrought 
nothing but ruin and engendered nothing but 


disgrace. The 


peaceful attitude of Abdul Med- 
e \ by the promises of Europe, and the 


request of the ambassadors of the Western 
Powers that the invasion of the Danubian Princei- 
palities should not be regarded as a casus belli, 
has occasioned effects deplorable enough to Tur- 


Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and shameful enough to entire cultivated 
Europe. The Porte distrusts his allies as much 
ns he fi rs h The unpalatable * con- 
ditions of ace” he has endeavoured to render 
one shade loss //atant, and for this the Western 
Powers will not only “not be responsible,” but 
hint at a proximate desertion of the failing cause. 
Let us, sir, take a glance at th ‘principle and the 
negoviations, 

In the first moment of the second phase of 
these premonitory negotiations, when, in - te 


key, injurious enough to 


s enemies, 


of his previous declaration, Prince Menschikoff 


delivered a second ultimatum to the Porte. the 
British press deemed no lancuage too severe, and 
no strictures too violent in stigmatising this con- 
duct as a gross breach of public faith, and as an 


injurious and dishonourable proceeding, for ever 
damnatory of all imperial pretensions to upright- 














was more im- 
presented were declared 
Porte, at the same 
ve to the indepen- 
Encouraged by 
refused to 
held to, be 


ness and moderation. But what 
portant still, the claims 
insulting to the digmity 
time that they were destruct 
denee of the Ottoman p 
assurances Abdul Medjid 
grant concessions which Europe 
dangerous, and recedented in the modern 
annals of nations. Prince Menschikoff retired, 
and the Russian army advanced across the Pruth. 
Europe, which in the first instance intuna d its 
opinions so haughtily, had been gradually mod. 
fying them. From the moment it was scen that 
Russia was ‘d, Europe had grown 
gradually more humble, and had ended by becom- 
ing utterly and shamefully confused. While the 
threats of the Russian ambassador supported 
by the movements of troops in Bessarabia, 
the collection of materiel 


the rigorous impressment of 


of th 


! 
Such 


detern 


recruits, were still 


ringing in their ears, the Muropean Powers hurled 
with ludicrous and shameful precipitancy pro- 
position upon proposition after the retreating 
Ambassador. In none of these were stipulations 


made concerning what was known to be inevi- 
table. The Porte Lad all control snatched out 
of his hands, and was nearly stifled beneath the 
weight of superincatibent protocols. The 
heavens rained diplomatic papers, each more ill 
considered and less perspieuous than the last. 
This Europe, which had right clearly on its side, 
and which had been outraged and injured in its 
every commercial and political relation, hastened, 
like a blind judge, to the criminal dock, and 
placed itself where the eriminal should have 
stood. One of these precip tous propositions, 
agreed upon ere the Russian troops had crossed 
the Pruth, was eagerly accepted by the Czar, 
almost ere the echo of Clarendon’s famous de- 
elaration had ceased to tiekle the ears of his 
gaping auditory; and Europe, which had de- 
manded no guarantees for the future, which had 
required no apology for the past, saw itself, and 
knows itself, compromised and disgraced. 

The same Ministers who now demand the 
assent of the Porte to this infamous agreement, 
know full well that it differs im no essential 
respects from Prince Menschikolf’s ultimatum. 
They also are aware that their own representa- 
tions against the invasion and the unauthorised 
assumption of the Government of Moldavia and 
Wallachia must ere this have reached the Auto- 
crat; and they know, too, that their declaration, 
that “tno arrangement would be satisfactory 
which did not include the evacuation of the 
Danubian Principalities,” is not only upon record 
against them here, but is on its way both to Con- 
stantinople and St. Petersburg. Is it then pos- 
sible, in the face of these various diplomatic 
papers and declarations, that the Western Powers, 
especially England, can coerce the Porte to ae- 





cept an agreement which contains no stipulations 
for those very points which have been deemed so 
important as to demand, not only special protests 
and most vigorous reprehension, but also studied 
declarations in both Houses of Parliament, and 


prominent announcement in the oflicial organs of | 


the Governments? If these points were not 
important, if they were not, as announced, in- 
fringements of the public law of Europe, and 
attacks upon the sovereignty of the Porte, why 
protest against them as such? and if they were 
all this, why, in the name of common sense, 
reason, honour, or consistency, conclude arrange- 
ments which make no provision for them, and 
why force those arrangements upon a reluctant, 
an aggrieved, and an outraged ally ? There can 
be no deception in this matter; the treaty has 
been published, and it contains not one of these 
stipulations; how, then, in the name of common 
honesty, is it “ satisfactory,” and why is it up- 
held 2 

The Porte, dismayed at the train of fearful 
consequences this treaty threatens, has made 
some verbal alterations, deeméd by courtesy 
trifline, and whieh, indeed, are not half so im- 
portant as they seem. The principle which 
Abdul Medjid hes kept in view has been the 
non-recognition of the Christian population other 
than as subject to the Ottoman power. The 
verbal alterations have amounted only to insert- 
ing such necessary emendations as sufficed to 
effect this, and to show that the Sultan had 


*aceorded,” not ** conceded,” indulgences to the 


Greek communities. This play upon words, and 


the foundation of the privileges placed upon the | 


on the frontiers, and | 


of ** « m that of the most favoured nation,” are 


the only alterations of any consequence proposed. 
The Note is directed to the Emperor of Russia, 
instead of to the Four Powers , and since the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the Greek church are 
specially alluded to, and the concessions made to 
that church reiterated, the protectorate and in- 
tervention of the Czar receive as complete re- 
cognition and authorization as could be conferred 
nthem. The privileges are not guaranteed 
in common to all the Powers, and to all sects, and 
thence the Emperor of Russia has obtained even 
more than he expected, and more than he had 
dared to hope. The European Powers are again 
and most effectually, isolated from the question, 
In so far as regards the European population of 
Turkey, Russia could have made no deeper im- 
pression without the actual and permanent incor- 
poration of entire Turkey in Europe. Not one 
peasant in ten thousand will read this Convention, 
| nor, should he do so, will know the slight verbal 
| modifications effeeted in it: were he, indeed, 
/ even aware of them, he could not understand 
etheir refined finesse; and did he understand it, 
it could prove nothing to him except the weak- 
ness that it wasintended todisguise. Russia,onthe 
other hand, has invaded Turkey, shaken her bare 
| sword in the face of scared and crouching Europe, 
| and re-crosses the Pruth, perhaps, if it so please 
her. And this with her colours ilying, her ag- 
| gression crowned with victory, and the shame- 
less buzz of self-felicitating diplomatists caressing 
her ears. 

But it is even said, Sir, so lofty is Russia's 
position now, that Nicholas may reject the altera- 
tions proposed by the Sublime Porte! Certainly, 
the bare admittance of such a supposition would 
justify him in doing so. Our poltroonery appears 
to know no limits. It is said too, that the 
ill-judged opposition of the Porte aggravates 
the paralysis of trade, and the Ottoman 
Government is bitterly attacked for not accept- 
ing the disgraceful solution we should blush to 
propose. I have shown, Sir, I hope, how little 
the Government of Turkey is to blame in these 
transactions, and how little we should plume 
ourselves upon our own part in them. But the 
paralyzation of trade, which everybody under- 
| stands is due to Russia only, will never cease so 
| 
' 








long as the savages from the North are encamped 
upon the banks of the Danube, and no stipulation 
| has been made for their removal, ‘The last tele- 
| graphic advices state that ‘* the newspapers in 
the Principalities have been expressly forbidden 
| to make mention of the movement of troops, and 
| the merchants have been informed that they 
| must not, in their commercial correspondence, 
| make any mention of military matters.” Does 
| this look like honesty of purpose or intention ¢ 
| And does the telegraphic announcement, that 
| more Russian troops have just crossed the Pruth, 
tally with the statement from Bucharest of the 
| proximate evacuation of the Provinces? I do 
| not pretend to fathom what no one else can 
| foretell, and Russia is permitted to be inscru- 
| table. We dare not ask her intentions ; she does 
not condescend of her own free will to inform 
| us what they are. Were she a weaker power, 
| our reclamations would speedily enforee an ex- 
| plicit statement; she being strong, we are of 
course necessarily silent, and submit to every out- 
rage, uncertainty, and wrong. ‘The foreign 
annals of the Coalition will remain a warning to 
future statesmen. It will be seen that when 
| civilization was polite and timid, barbarism was 
| impudent and bold. Our civilization has been 
| our weakness, where it should have been our 
strength, and our commerce has made us cowards. 
| The air is thick with tempests yet; this suc- 
_ cessful brigandage adds one dark cloud more, 
| and the storm which is slowly gathering round 
| us will burst with no less fury because we have 
strengtuened one of its elements. ALPHA. 











| THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. L—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.* 

| Ir is a great advantage to an English politician not to 
| be an Englishman. A true philosopher cannot be a 
patriot ; for patriotism, if your country is a little one, 
is only parochiality. A cosmopolitan is a character not 
often attained ; for to the other requisite accidents of 
birth, various race on paternal and on maternal side, 
and deseent wpon a land which is the land neither of the 


* It is proposed to follow, as nearly as possible, alpha- 


same footing as the other Christian sects, instead | betical order in the proposed selection of portraits. 
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father nor of the mother, there has to be superadded 
the accident of that special shaped head which permits 
a philosophical temperament. Perhaps the Jew is your 
only proper cosmopolitan ; and we have seen in the 
career of Mr. Disraeli in Great Britain ample evidence 
of the advantage it is to an ambitious man to be with- 
out a country; he becomes the true citizen of the 
world—his genius expands with the consciousness of au 
illimitable public for an audience; and he sees all 
“questions” rightly, because national questions are 
questions of humanity, and he sees them in their en- 
tirety. But there is a near approach to the cosmopo- 
litan frequently encountered ; in those cases where the 
native of one country becomes formally and naturally 
adopted as a subject in another. Such is the position 
occupied by that admirable Prince who is consort to 
Queen Victoria; and to that happy position is at- 
tributable 
politician. 

English statesmen, for the last hundred and fifty 
years, have been too much distinguished by the charac- 


his remarkable success as an English 


teristics of islanders. When English kings owned the 
larger portion of France, English statesmanship had 
grandeur and comprehensiveness ; and the tone of the 
talk of Normans had a magnificent universality about 
it. When the Tudors followed, and Henry the Eighth 
had to maneuvre for the benefit of Europe between 
Francis and Charles, it was noticeable that Wolsey and 
Cromwell had no narrow national prejudices, and that 
the Cardinal, who was a conscientious man, loving God 
and pitying man, and who believed that the world could 
be blessed were he Pope, would have thought it not 
only not wrong, but his duty, to sacrifice England if 
Charles would give him the triple tiara. When Eliza- 
beth held Ef&gland, and when the battle in Europe was 
between freedom of thought and slavery of thought— 
between Protestantism and Popery—her statesmen were 
less Englishmen than philosophers, and a Cecil or Essex 
thought it as much a matter of course to spend two or 
three millions of English money in destroying Philip in 
the Low Countries, as Sir William Molesworth thinks 
it advisable to spend half a million on a new metropo- 
litan bridge, or as Lord Dudley Stuart would think it 
proper to send British troops to Hungary against 
Russia and Austria. Just before, in Mary’s time, ex- 
cellent Englishmen desired to see England a Spanish 
province, believing that a universal enlightened des- 
potism would be best, however much their countrymen 
preferred parochiality to mankind. When the Charleses 
had relatives in the Palatinate, whom it was only de- 
cent to sustain, England enjoyed the rule of statesmen 
who took broad views of the usefulness of England in 
Europe; and the second Charles certainly did not con- 
ceal his opinion that it was his personal interest to 
back the policy of the Grand Monarque with the map 
of Europe: Charles having got a good deal out of in- 
sularity of mind by his travels. When William of 
Orange got the English throne he proved a great man ; 
and Mr. Macaulay, who himself has the advantage of 
a double country, admires William inordinately, be- 
cause William sought England for the sake of the 
Low Countries. When a Pretender was added to the 
political characters of Great Britain, British statesmen, 
of both sides, Loyalists, and Whigs, and Hanoverians, 
were compelled to sustain themselves by cultivating 
personal and dynastic friendships in Europe: and this 
necessity raised the intellects, and enlarged the ken, of 
our politicians, as was visible in the philosophic ten- 
denc'es, remarked by Pope, of Bolingbroke, and the 
indifference of the great Marlborough, as remarked by 
everybody, as to whether the bribes sent to him were 
But with Wal- 
pole began narrow-minded, insular statesmanship in 
Great Britain. 


in French crowns or English guineas. 


The two first Georges tried to coun- 
teract the increasing tendency not to look beyond 
strictly selfish English interests ; and occasionally they 
got a million or two spent, and a thousand or ‘two 
killed, on behalf of Hanoverian interests. But Eng- 


land was deepening into a nation of hucksters; and | 


Walpole was sustained by them for keeping the peace 
in Europe, and bribing all the gentlemen of England 
in Parliament) to be narrow-minded and selfish. 
Chatham, his real successor in power, was intensely an 








Englishman, and confessed his prejudices with the most | 


amusing candour of a belief that he was a great 
man because he said he didn’t care for either French, 


or Prussian, or Austrian, or Spanish policy,—all he 


could not but benefit from the of Prince 
Albert toa share in the British T) 


ah bi 


ACOMRSION 
It is true that 
but 
the Duke of Kent was a man who was without a policy 


rote 


Queen Victoria has no Hrit xxl in her veins; 


wanted to advance was English interests; and un- | in politics; the Duchess of Kent did not belong to a 


doubtedly this one-sided policy did increase the terri- 
tory, and added to the practical force, of England as a 
belligerent against everybody. His son was a greater 
man; comprehended great canses; and nobly spent 
about five hundred millions sterling (which is now re- 
presented by a national debt worthy of a great empire) in 
suppressing that Corsican dynasty, which has been (in 
the shape of a double illegitimacy) lately revived in Paris. 
But Pitt was the last of these far-seeing English states- 
men ; and a very insular series succeeded him. Peel was 
the impersonation of the English spirit the com- 
mercial spirit, which sneers at and doesn’t understand 
the grand politigue—that spirit so exuberant in the 
distinguished statesman, Mr. Cobden ; and indeed the 
greatest statesman in England in these days is a states- 
man who understands finance, Peel being Premier 
rather than Wellington for that reason, and Mr. Glad- 
stone being preferred to Mr. Disraeli for no other 
reason. The compliment is sometimes paid to Lord 
Palmerston that he is above insularity of statesman- 
ship, and is disposed to believe that the Russian system 
is a good system for Europe and the East ; but atten- 
tive study of that eminent personage does not warrant 
the belief that he is otherwise than humorously British, 
evidencing this in his famous remark, that he would 
sacrifice everything in Europe to the promotion of the 
comfort of a civis Britanicus; in fact when he went 
down to his bureau in the evening, his first solicitude was 
how he can advance the interests of Jones, and his second, 
only how he might throw in an occasional fillip to the 
destinies of humanity. And if an English statesman who 
has passed his life in the Foreign Office cannot attain to a 
cosmopolitanism of view, what can we hope of that ill 
informed (on European affairs) set of gentlemen who 
succeed one another as Ministers in this enlightened 
country, and whose completest acquaintance with the 
affairs of other countries is obtained by reading the 
clumsily written, but carefully incorrect, correspondence 
of broken down men about town, who are sent to 
various capitals of Europe by morning papers ? 
statesmen are the Sir James Grahams and the Sir 
Charles Woods, and that class of minds; and their 
capacity to take the European view in politics was 
illustrated by their hustings speeches at Carlisle and 
Halifax, where, though privy councillors of a monarch 
in alliance with Louis Napoleon, they talked like tap- 


Our 


room British liberals about the blessings of constitu- 
tional liberty, and the villany\of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French in amotNinsti\uting a House of Com- 
mons into which any patrio\ eoAld buy his way. Our 
narrow political system isfurthermore deprived of the 
advantages which might be obtained by bringing in 
our clever diplomatists, who know the affairs and have 
adopted the views of other nations, and who occasionally 
let friendly royal allies pay their debts, to expand the 
statesmanship of the vehement British clerks who are 
right honourable rulers, and whose acquaintance with 
the continent is confined to a reminiscence that the 
plates are never hot in Paris. In our system it is 
necessary that a Minister should be an actor, and have 
a capacity to twaddle to order—* party government” 
requiring oratory, and oratory requiring training ; 
and the result is, that our Henry Bulwers, and Nor- 
manbys, and Redcliffes, who, by long residence abroad, 
lose healthily a vast amount of insular notions, are ex- 
cluded from our home bureaux and Ministerial benches. 
Even if they did get office, they would have to affect 
the Palmerstonian style, and be overwhelmingly paro- 
chial and patriotic; or if they didn’t, they would be 
treated as Lerd Malmesbury was treated — hooted 
from the Orkneys to the Isle of Wight, because he 
wished to be friendly to Louis Napoleon ; or hooted 
as Lord Aberdeen has been hooted, on tie bare sus- 
picion that he is enough of a sage to look beyond 
Bermondsey when he takes up a map. 

If these views of the prevalent, perhaps because in- 
evitable, tendencies of British statesmanship are correct, 
it will readily be admitted that our imperial polity 
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family with a cause, and was of a character which in- 


clined her to domestic virtues: and her Majesty bad 
the misfortune to be educated by a man who held 
power without a plan, who had no domestic or com- 
mercial policy, and assuredly knew as little of foreign 
policy as Lord Palmerston could help ; and Lord Mel- 
the John 


Russell subsequently displayved—to conspire against 


bourne had never energy—which Lord 


Lord Palmerston. Her Majesty, besides, was educated 
in England, and saw little of the class who could have 
taught a young Queen, that as there was no policy at 
home to look after, the affairs of he 


worth her attention. Had she married an Englishman, 


Europe might 
as her Majesty's parochial subjects would have desired, 
the Bermondsey foreign policy was the inevitable foreign 
policy of this country; and even islanders, who are 
loyal, would not gladly have seen the English monarchy 
excluded from the freemasonry of kings—the “ soli- 
darity” which is the most perfect of all-——that of dynas- 
ties. From such a fate—the fate of being pronounced 


bourgeois and vulgar, the English Throne was saved 


by Prince Albert. Perhaps he has not quite sne- 
ceeded in impressing our public men—and, very 
wisely, he appears to think impressing our public 


as appealing to our public 
ion of the Llaque of the Ber- 


men quite as effective 
—with the full concept 
but it 
much good, and that he has aimed at performing, 
the of William 


the réle in which Leopold of Coburg ambitioned 


mondsey policy : is evident that he has done 


more gracefully, réle of Orange— 


to anticipate his nephew. It is said very frequently in 
society, “ What admirable tact is shown by Prince 
Albert That 


remark of Englishmen; for when they think of polities, 


in not meddling in polities!” is the 
they think of the corn-laws, Income-tax, the cab-act, 
and the enfranchisement of Peddlington, Prince 
Albert, like William the Third, thinks that English- 
men are fully equal to tax Bermondsey; and he does 
not take any interest in, and does not interfere in, the 
arrangements which are made by a Mr. Walpole or a 
Sir William Molesworth, with regard to militia fran- 
chises, and huts of Ann Hickses. In these respects we 
do not want the statesmanship of his Royal Highness, 
and we should have quarrelled with him had he not let 
us govern ourselves, through the means of the govern- 
ing classes, in our own way. But we did want the 
influence of a clever, widely-informed, sympathetic, 
friendly, but not exclusively British mind, in regard to 
what is called “ foreign affairs ;” and that influence has 
been exercised, no doubt with excellent effects, by the 
Prince Consort. Exercised, no doubt, indirectly, hut 
not less completely. We are suggesting no imperti- 
nence, and nothing unconstitutional in pointing ont that 
fact. 


interest in what 


That her Majesty is good enough to take an 
the governing classes do for us, in 
other parts of Europe, was proved, to our national 
gratification, on the occasion of the quarrel between 
those distinguished statesmen, Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, when it was unreservedly mentioned 
to the House of Commons by the former personage, 
that his Queen made it a rule to see every despatch of 
the Foreign Secretary before it could be forwarded to its 
destination. And the happiness of her Majesty's mar- 
ried life is so delightfully patent—her example in being 
happy is, indeed, so repeatedly urged on her subjects— 
that it would be affectation to express a doubt but that 
His Royal Highness’s counsel is often sought, and often 
adopted. 


it is so. 


Let us, at least, hope and be grateful, that 
Let us only imagine what might have been 
the intensity of the Bermondsey policy at the time when 
the Earl of Granville, an eminently nice and perpetually 
promising young man, was promoted (via the Board of 
Trade) from the Mastership of the Buckhounds, to the 
direction of the power of Great Britain at the Foreign 
Office. Notoriously, indeed, the appointment of that 
amiable, but not astonishing, nobleman, was only ex- 
cused by the governing classes—though it was admitted 
that he spoke very good French—on the ground that 
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he w i f the Prinee C wort’s, in his confidence, 





wing | his chief ally and instrument in the direc- 






















































































tion of the Great Exhibition, and that, consequently, his 


Royal Highness would protect us from t! e possible errors 


of the ine pe rienced but well-intentioned son of that 
tale ‘ dip plomati ist, and « bsequious ambassadk - the 
first Earl of Granville, G.C.B. 


Albert has not 


rentleman engaged in lif: as an 


only the advantage of being a 
English 
politician, but he has the personal advantage of having 
instituted this 


a policy King Leopold) may have 


pol cy, ] Line hel f the family, and the leader in 


that policy, is unquestionably his Royal Highness, 
This chic p his R \ il Highness owes, in the first 
place, fo his position in this country, but, in the next 
place, t tel] t of t] most a Nish 1, 








id most candid of the age. This poli y 


is called the Coburg poliey. It is always called so; very 





» Princes, so far as E 





itened English dided thy 
phras the Coburg policy’— conveys a pleasingly 


a. The Coburgs are an | 








extraord family; you cannot trace them forty 
years back as prominent historical personages, yet in 
ISh t re the most powerful family in Europe A 
Coburg married the heir nelish throne, and 
when died, another 1 the actual 
English Queen, A Coburg married the Queen of 
Portugal; a Coburg only narrowly missed— Louis 
Philippe was a very clever man—the Spanish Queen ; 
) a Coburg was the other day ready for that thron | 
P of Crree (which a Coburg once declined), if the | 
Bavarian had d wared; a Coburg has th 





is had 


and France—in England, be- 


throne of Belgium, and as King of Belgium, 1} 


great power in England 
Vrance, 


cause he was the uncle of the Queen: in 


because he was son-in-law of the King; a Coburg—the 
son of the King Leopold—has just married an Austrian 





Archduchess, France being lost, King Leopold secks 


German alliances, It is pt PS plan that the future 





ssia shall be a Princess Royal of England, 


and it is as certain, as things human can be, that 


daughters of Prince Albert will be sovereign ladies, in 





great abundance 
Hence a 


with every year, 


, on German thrones, great and small. 


family “ solidarity,” great now, increasing | 


and an obvious dynastic policy. At 
any rate, obvious fulness of knowledge on the part of 
Prince Albert of all the Court movements of Europe, 
obvi extensive sympathies, obvious breadth of view ; 
value of Prince Albert as a directing statesman 
in Great Pritain, is, consequently, incalculable. This 


paper is written to put his position and his services in 
j 


the point of view in which we may ¢ 


and be crateful to him. 


mprehénd him, 


Phis power for good, and the influence which 1 


possesses, were not obtained in a day, and mer ly 








heeanse of his station; he progressed by degrees, and 
Ibeeanse he proved ability. Ten years ago, 
he was not aman to excite much respectful deference 
unong the men of our governing classes ; to-day he is | 
st re r than any one of them—stronger in position 
stronger in Prince Albert is probably the | 
most popular min in this country; and it is a | 
fa ll t m ‘kable that the popularity | 





tained by his discovery that the English, | 


who firmly believed that they were long ago an en- | 


£ 


lightened nation, are barbarians in art, and in all the 
} delicate cultures of civilization! Asa foreigner, 


to detect and to counteract the Ber- 


policy ; asa foreigner, in the same way he 
and the 
What tact, what 


have displayed while 


could see the coarseness, and the vulgarity, 
insularity, of our art SI 
consummate cleverness, must he 


enga red ind he has be hsome years at it—in con- 
vincing us that we were uncouth and ignorant, Clearly, 


he thinks that though he cannot gratify 


that passion 
his birth, and station, and 
Sir William Moles- 
James Wilson at the Trea- 


{ 





for power inci 
character of mind, in controlling 
worth in Bermondsey, or Mr. 


sury, there is consolation and compensation in the erea- 


tion of a Ministry of Public 


officiously holds, and holds with honour. He 


Instruction—the office 
which he 


is revolutionising our art manufacturers ; he is teaching 


s clumsy people to love grace as well as strength ; to 


admire symmetry as well ver; and he is revolu- 





tionising the darkened poy mind without giving 
offence -nay, at the sa tine becoming the most 





popular man in England a man must be 
great man. 
And such a man—may he not be exhibiting equal 
art, tact, and patience, in abolishing the Bermondsey 
for England ? 


is as beneficent as 





policy,—in instituting a foreign poley 


Let us hope that his foreign policy 


nnot doubt that it is as 


Non-Evector. 


his domestic 
artistic. 

A DISGRACE TO HER SEX. 
Extzapetm Ryan has acted very badly. She formed a 
xan, and had three children. In- 





connexion with a 
stead of cutting-up the babies in little bits as soon as 
und finally 


he has kept her } 


they were born, mitting suicide after a 


wretched life, s ouse neatly, has brought 


up her children well, and, though she and their father 


fight, she dares to call ita home. Mr. D’Eyncourt, the 


magistrate, praised her for thi { her conduct, and 


was mild in his decision, that he might not break up the 


8 part o 


home. He has thus provoked terrible censure from a 
Warrie2d Man, writing to the Times. What! “ compliment 
Ryan on the clean and healthy appearance of her ille- 


gitimate children!” this is “ queer morality.” We agree 
with the Murric? Man. Mr. D’Eyncourt should have 


point ed out to the woman how far superior was matri- 








mony to all other bonds; how the married life is always 
marked by pure love, and a total bsence ol strife; how, 
in all circles of society, from police-magistrates to coal- | 





heavers, the refining influer of the rite is such, that 
husbands are always kind, and wives always quiet. On 
id have shown the necessity of 
children in such a way that they 


the other hand, he sh 





bringing up “ natural 
might furnish frightful examples, and that the mother 
slope down towards the foulest sins and 
her life might point a pious 
Hall tale. 


herself should 





the darkest crimes, th 
moral and adorn an Exet 
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Open Cannell, 


{rw TITIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 


ABR ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THR EDITOR NECESSARILY 
NOLDS HIMSKLF RESPONSIBLE FOR NON} | 
| 
The Y will t h 
i . 
for hig v r as € erabie 
118 Mintom. 


THE PAISLEY BLOCK-CUTTERS, AND DOCK 
LABOURERS OF LONDON, 
(To the Elitor of the Leader.) 

Simr,—By the parverapl appended to my short com- 





munication of last week you still seem to consider the 
conduct of the Paisley block-print cutters as “ unfi 
and “ dictatory,” in seeking 








to regulate the number of 
apprentices to be taken, and hess mode of distributing 





employment among these apprentices and themselves. 
Now, I am not going in this q re to say more than to 
state once again, that I believe the men, in endeavour- 
ing to efleet some alt 
fectably justifiable 
to the abiding 

tinuous introduction 


ration in these matters, are per- 
can be of greater injury 
ts of any trade than the cuon- 
into it of any element of the 






for what 








mere cheapening process ? as all occupations in which 


testify. 

What, I would ask, but this avidity for boy-labour, 
has caused the cruel sl 
the shoemaker, in the 
at Northampton, 
Of our low-priced cabinet making ? 
takes place in our 
to mention lumer 


p-working of the tailor? Of 
eastern quarters of London, and 
Norwich, and different places beside ? 
Of that which 
printers’ dens? Not 
is other instances which might be 


under-entting 





specified of the like complexion; and also ramifying, 
as the same system does, perhaps more extensively 
| still, into all oceupations where female labour is in 


! 

this system has been recklessly carried on abundantly their proper worth as men—as “ labourers worthy of 
| 
| 


the industrious daughter 


of the poor parent 
which, as soon as it is learned, 


reque st, 
being taught a trade, a 
or rather but halt-learned, she can tind no independent 
empl yment—the on-coming, new brood of ’prenti 


girls filling the situations she and her comp 








have been just compe lled to vacate—to vacate because 
the ’prentice with her fee, 


in amount, and her unpaid stitching, is the more pro- 


small as such fee may prove 


fitable acquisition. 

But, as already has been intimated, this subject is far 
too large a one for present discussion, or, at least, for 
my present purpose, which is merely that I may be 
permitted to reassert my prior given op*pion in favour 
of the fairness (under the circumstances in which the 
employing and the placed in 
society) of the Paisley block-cutters, or any other class 
of working men or working women (for why should not 


women look after these things, in like way, as well as 


men ?) striving to keep themselves from being wholly 
ug some sort of 


the mere will of the callous. 





employed are now 


crowded out from the chance of earni 


a comfortable living, at 
hearted profit seeker. 
In the workshop of the block-cutter the master 
takes the apprentice, and gets the apprentice-fee, while 
the journeyman has to 
nothing but a “thank you,” or scarcely that, in 
reward; and then, after all, when a dearth of employ- 
ment comes, the apprentice —advancing now nearly 
into the perfect craftsman—has either all, or the best 
paying portions of the work given over to hii, such 
apprentice being paid—because he is stiil but an 
apprentice—at, perhaps, not one-third of the wage of 
the journeyman; and for this reason is it that this 
apprenticeship system is so tenaciously clung to by the 
master; while, on the other hand, f 
an opposite character, the journeyman does all he ¢ 
that such a system should be somewhat modified. 


teach these apprentices for 





wr reasons of qi i 





The Leader, too, 1 find, seems still inclined to blame 

the dock labourers in the affair of their late strike. 
“We see two parts,” the writer, in regard to this 
matter, states—“‘ ‘ riot’ and ‘ failure ;’ both are faults, 
All failures are not faults; but in the present condition 
of industry the men who deserve snecess generally 
command it.” 
Now, 
such a “condition” 
worker may not know how best to 
Just as an uninformed child, in attempting to 
escape from some apprehended suffering, may push itself 
further into the s of dan ger and yet surely, 
because of this unwittingness, is it fair to assume that 
death, or any other heavy injury, is the merited con- 
sequence ? 


is this writer not aware, that there may be 
of things as that in which the 
“command sue- 


cess ?” 





Assumptions of this kind, if they were allowed to 
fructify into indifference still more extensively than at 
present is the case, would soon render this world 
ours a thoroughly dispiriting 
the immediate wrong-doing whatever, and no hope for 
the future. Then might the so commonly abused field 
labourer become still more the serf—the children in 
our factory districts be still less cared for—the twelve 
or fifteen shilling a week earner of the town still find 
his only home where the low lodying-house provider 
holds dominant sway ; or the cruelly injured slave cla- 
of America have no chance of ever being lifted into the 
sphere of an equal humanity ; and all merely 1 
as it might be asserted in respect to cach of these in- 

jured interests—they knew not how “ win their own 
» left to thi 
id long- 


abode, with no remedy for 


pecause— 


redemption, and cor sequently were to b 
fate, be that what it might—the most severe a 
enduring ! 

Surely the _— clear-sighted, and honest-purposed 
Leader, as it undoubtedly is, is not prepared to sane- 
tion any such permanency of the Unjust as this, on the 
principle, as goes the old song, that none but the brave 
deserve the fair, or that other maxim which tells us 
that every one has the shi 
Many a turner up of the stiffened ¢l 
a strong will and clear perception 
factory boy and girl a 








ping cf his own fortune 
d of the valley has 
many a W retched 





u earnest yearning for more of 
personal freedom—many a dark-skinned toiler in the 
slave districts of the free-called United States of Ame- 


rica, the inflatus of a real hero in his soul ; and so there 





are, doubtlessly, among the dock labourers of Loudon, 
‘ 


those who have a true and keen comprehension as to 


and yet, notwithstanding all these admis 
sions, the ploughman lives in a hovel, is meanly clothed, 
and inadequately fed; the dull-eyed and wheezy- 
throated factory child has to rise to the call of the fac- 
‘ are still of the submissive 
tian-taught, this teaching 
ty, while in like 
any ame- 


their hire’ — 


tory bell; and “ Uucle Toms” 
cast; for even when Chri 
insists on such heaven-winning humi 
manner the dock labourers are incapab le of 
lioration of their both wait-and-starve and work-and- 
starve condition, Nevertheless, all these, with the ex- 
ception of that of the children, are potent interests, 
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numerically and physically, but wanting Mind, they | the law, in its present state, affords no practical | avoiding the expens This is 
remain as they are—that is, as a wh le bei: 4 debarred redress, tt ~ : st 
of that skill by which deliverance alo is to come— A few days since a poor woman, in deep affliction, With reward to the ( li as 
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what he looks upon as an evil, mstead of secking with 


all his might to remedy it, appears to me to be possible 
only on one of two conditions: either the evil must 


bear wholly and solely upon himself, or he must believe 
it to be of such a nature that resistance can only 
strengthen it. Now, if it can be shown that, in the 
case before us, both these conditions are wanting, will 
not the more conscientious of those who “ derive from 
the practical evils of the present law a conviction that, 
in part at least, it is essentially erroneous,” feel them- 
selves no longer at liberty to continue in passive acqui- 
? say the more conscientious only, for with 





escence f 
the mass of mankind conscience appears to exercise a 
purely negative influence ; to 
powerless to impel; and for one man who rests his 
claims to be considered a Christian on what he és and 
does, you will find a hundred who base their preten- 
sions solely on what they avoid. 

Confessing, then, that our hopes must be exclusively 
fixed on the numerically weak, but morally strong, 
class, with whom conscience is positively as well as 
negatively efficient, I submit to their consideration, 
first, whether the evils occasioned by the present law 
are “wholly and solely” confined to the immediate suf- 
ferer, or whether they do not extend to children, rela- 
tives, dependents, and society in general. In the latter 
case, both dircetly, as in the instance which called forth 
the editorial article in your last; and indirectly, inas- 
much as in the degree in which any man’s strength is 
wasted by individual and private suffering, in that de- 
gree is society a loser. 

The second point to be ascertained is, “ whether the 
evil referred to be of such a nature that resistance can 
only strengthen it.” 


strong restrain it is 


Phat this question, whether put upon abstract ground 
or historical, must equally be answered in the negative 

is to me a thing self-evident. Not only does the 
inion that moral evil cannot be successfully resisted 
unt virtually to atheism, but history and experi- 
are full of instances in which resistance Aas suc- 
ceeded, If it be borne in mind a!so that the success 
rto attained is entirely due to individual exertion, 


1o attempt 











having yet been made to strengthen resist- 

iwe by any plan of organized mutual support, I think 
we shall be convinced that, so far from our task look- 
ing hopeless, there needs but resolution and persever- 


ance to bring it in God’s good time to a successful 


issuc. I aw, sir, yours respectfully, 
F. E. C. 
August 30th, 1853. 
THE LAW AS TO SERVANTS’ 





“ CHARACTERS. 

(To the Editor of the I 
Sin,—lI trust that you will afford me the means of 
laying before the public a case of oppression for which 


vier.) 


| 





Inagistrate 


The 
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r, having tl 


from its jurisdiction. was 
Therefore, si my 
profession at lieart, and the fear of a learn: d judye 
before my eyes, I did all I could for this poor creature 
by sending her forth to starvation or crime, as circum- 
stances might lead her. 
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e reputation of 





powerless, 


Sir, is this right, that one woman should thus pos- 
sess the power of utterly ruining a helpless dependent, 
by depriving her of the means of honest labour? Sup- 
posing even that she has committed an offence justi 
ing her dismissal, is the memory of it to cling to } 
through her life, in spite possibly of bitter repentance 
and atonement? Even supposing the punishment to 
be amply merited in some instances, can that be an 
argument for a system under which the victii 
suffer equally if innocent? And are women, whit! 
intellectual or half demented, liberal or spiteful, to be 
in their own causes, and pass sentence for life 
upon their fellow creatures in a Jand where barrister 
are plentiful ? 





»may 


judges 


One short act, sir, empowering a magistrate or a 
County Court to hear and determine cases involving 
the characters of domestic servants, would meet this 
evil, and I cannot but believe that were the attention 
of our legislators called to this such 
would be speedily passed. 

I am, sir, yours, 











subject an a 
A Yorne Souiciror. 
SUNDAY IN GLASGOW. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Glasgow, August 30th, 1853 
Dear Srr,—Your Glasgow correspondent, of last weel:, 
seems highly indignant with “ Jon” for writing a letter 
of truthful statements, respecting the “Sunday boat.” 
“Ton” said truly that the working-classes are debarred 
from breathing the invigorating air of the coast on 
Sundays. John Macgregor says, No!—“ a person can 
leave Glasgow at eight o'clock Saturday night, and be 
back at seven on Monday morning, after enjoying thi 
fresh air all Sunday.” Very true! A man with money 
may do this, but I deny that a mechanic with 15s. or 
There is 
not an inn on the banks of the Clyde where a single 


1/. a-week can avail himself of these means, 


man can be accommodated with a bed for two nights 
and his meals on Sunday, for less than 10s., which is 
half his weekly salary. But if he takes his wife—(and 
where does a good husband like to go without ber ?)— 
it is of course still more expensive: to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of the return-tickets, fresh air, and the conse- 
quent hearty meals, would cost him the whole of his 
Now see the difference by the 
Emperor on Sundays: Breakfast before starting, sand- 


Wiches in a basket, a few biscuits, and the trip costs 





hard-earned wages. 


but ls. 6d., for which sum the passengers are taken 
forty or fifty miles and back, and the same day, thus 


| yourself for your valuable 
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1 section of the nation, a rapidly growing and influen- 
tial secti n, comprising all« p nions, Who beliewe that the 
present fanatical observance of Sunday in Scotland is at 
the root of a great many of ber social evils uch as 
drunkeiness. And these people, putting aside their dif 
ferences of reliiwus elief, endeavour to provid some 
healthy antidotes, of which the Amperor is the precur- 
sor. Phis is all, I bel ve, “] im is when he asserts 
that “all classes of | yp] of all religious persuasions 
approve,” &c. 

Mr. Macgregor takes offence at “ Ton” for ascribing 
to Kirk influence the unseemly conduct of those who 
hoot vd ot] \ ) t} passengers of the Am. 
peror. Wi its r juflnence could make cautious 
Seotel 0 far f themsel ve Certainly not 
any sec r influence: 

What is the worth of Mr. Macgregor’s wordy flourish 
about seven days toil, &c., when it is known that the 
‘hands” of the £ ror have a day in the middle of 
the weck as a substitute for Sunda But why all 
lis talk tS lay lal» Even the Shorter 
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q myself 
yours very respectfully, J. 


Hvmovr.—Humonr is one of the clements of genius, 
but if it predominates it becomes a make-shift. Hu- 
mour accompanies the decline of art, which it destroys 
and annihilates.—From Goethe's Opinions. 
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udges and police of literature. They do not 
force them,—Edinburgh Review. 
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Tuts month the tangled threads of narrative in Bleak House are finally un- | 


wound, and readers have no more “ new numbers” to look forward to. In 
his Preface, Dickens emphatically declares that everything set forth in 
Bleak House concerning the Court of Chancery is substantially true, and 
within the truth. He also partly complies with the wish expressed in this 
Journal, that he would make some qualifying statement respecting Spon- 
taneous Combustion ; but we regret to add, that he has not made that 
statement with the fulness and impartiality demanded by the case, even 
although his own private conviction remain perfectly unshaken. It is un- 
pleasant to be forced to recur to this subject, the more so because our pro- 
test must necessarily be so ludicrously disproportionate to the effect of his 
assertion, carried as it will be all over Europe. We should not, however, 
be true to our office, if we allowed the assertion to pass without 
rectification. 

The state of the case is this: Against the very suspicious evidence of 
“reported cases,’’ we set the plain and overwhelming evidence of ascer- 
tained laws; against the indifferent testimony of some modern medical 
writers, and of scientific authors a century old, in favour of the possibility 
of Spontaneous Combustion, we cited the authority of the highest names in 
modern chemistry and anatomy,—Owen, Liesic, Biscnorr, Granam, 
Hormann, and ReGNAULT—Wwe cited the fact that the subject had been 
investigated in Germany only two years ago by LirstG and Biscnorr in 
the case of the Gorlitz murder, and the conclusion then come to was, that 
all the reported cases were not more credible than cases of witchcraft. 
(And we may now state in a parenthesis, that recently the subject was 
brought before the London Pathological Society, and the repudiation of it 
was unanimous.) We thus showed, by the evidence of Science, in agree- 
ment with the testimony of some of its greatest names, that the pheno- 
menon was not merely improbable, but impossible (see Leader, Nos. 150, 
151). The greatest living anatomist wrote to us expressing his approba- 
tion, and his concurrence in every word we had written. 

That the arguments and authorities adduced by us should fail in con- 
vincing Mr. DicKeNs we foresaw to be probable, and therefore the con- 
clusion of our Letters on the subject was this :— 

“Should investigation fail to shake your belief in Spontaneous Combustion, then 
at any rate [ call upon your candour to state in your preface that, although you 
believe in the phenomenon, it is a belief rejected by the highest scientific authorities 
of the day—authorities liable to error, assuredly, and perhaps in error on this very 
point, but nevertheless deliberate and positive in their rejection.” 

He has forgotten, or disregarded, that appeal. Instead of naming any 
of the opposing authorities, he names only those on his own side :— 

“ There is only one other point on which I offer a word of remark. The possi- 
bility of what is called spontaneous combustion has been denied, since the death of 
Mr. Krook ; and my good friend, Mr. Lewes, (quite mistaken, as he soon found, 
in supposing the thing to Have been abandoned by all authorities,) published some 
ingenious letters to me, at the time when that event was chronicled, arguing that 
spontaneous combustion could not possibly be. I have no need to observe that I 
do not wilfully or negligently mislead my readers, and that, before I wrote that 
description, 1 took pains to investigate the subject. There are about thirty cases 
on record, of which the most famous, that of the Countess Cornelia de Bandi Cese- 
nate, was minutely investigated and described, by Giuseppe Bianchini, a Prebendary 
of Verona, otherwise distinguished in letters, who published an account of it at Ve- 
rona, in 1731, which he afterwards re-published at Rome. The appearances, be- 
yond all rational doubt, observed in that case, are the appearances observed in 
Mr. Krook’s case. The next most famous instance happened at Rheims, six years 
earlier ; and the historian, in that case, is Le Cat, one of the most renowned sur- 
geons produced by France. The subject was a woman, whose husband was igno- 
rantly convicted of having murdered her ; but, on solemn appeal to a higher court, 
he was acquitted, because it was shown, upon the evidence, that she had died the 
death to which this name of spontaneous combustion is given. I do not think it 
necessary to add to these notable facts, and that general reference to the authorities 
which will be found at page 329, the recorded opinions and experiences of distin- 
guished medical professors, French, English, and Scotch, in more modern days ; 
contenting myself with observing, that I shall not abandon the facts, until there 
shall have been a considerable spontaneous combustion of the testimony, on which 
human occurrences are usually received.” 

We need not again expose the questionable nature of the evidence, and 
its authorities ; we confine ourselves to the simple morale of the case, and 
declare that while he was at liberty to cite all the authorities in his favour, 
he was not at liberty to disregard and pass over in silence the names of 
Liesic, Biscnorr, REGNAULT, GRAHAM, HorMANN, and Owen; and 
against that omission we protest. 





The southern readers of Blackwood’s Magazine will be startled and 
interested this month by a very temperately, yet very earnestly written 
protest against the injustice of England to Scotland — an injustice they 
perhaps never heard of, never imagined—but which the writer, nevertheless, 
proves to be far more decided than the much talked-of injustice to 
Ireland. It is épropos to a review of BuRToN’s History of Scotland, and 
will force attention. In tle same number there is a delightful scientific 
paper, deseribing the formation of coral reefs by polypes ; it indulges a 
little too much in the vein of idle wonderment at such vast. structures 
resulting from such minute agents (as if the Himalayas were to be won- 








dered at for their mountainous magnificence resulting from the accumula- 
tion of minutest particles !)—but the article is unusually interesting. 
We may have something to say next week about the other magazines, 
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Roscoe's Library ; or, Old Books and Old Times. By the Rev. James Aspinall, M.A. 

Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire. * Whittaker and Co, 
In the preface to this volume, Mr. Aspinall informs us that he intended, in the 
first instance, to deliver its contents orally, at some of the Institutes in his own 
neighbourhood. ‘This statement of the author’s original purpose may help to fur- 
nish an idea of the book itself. A little modified and extended, here and there, 
Mr. Aspinall’s duodecimo would cut up well into three papers of the right sort for 
a reading-desk ; and it may even yet serve him in such stead, the style of binding 
and typography placing the book a little out of easy reach of the many. The sub- 
ject is, in a measure, occasional. Liverpool has just celebrated the centenary of 
William Roscoe, whose rare and costly collection of books and manuscripts Liver- 
pool had allowed to fall beneath the auctioneer’s hammer. On Roscoe and on Ros- 
coe’s library, Mr. Aspinall is affectionately eloquent through ten easy chapters. 
Generalising in an earnest conversational manner on the learning of the past, he 
gets throngh the three first chapters without much notice of Roscoe. Then he 
drops at once on the catalogue of the library, and revels among all sorts of precious 
items till the very last chapter, which he devotes to a brief historical sketch of 
“the most illustrious man whom Liverpool has yet produced.” 

What chiefly strikes us, throughout this little volume, addressed almost exclu- 
sively to the people of Liverpool, is the author’s evident strength in the confidence 
and affection of his readers. Such strength is naturally that of such clergymen. 
It is pleasant to find one dispensing liberally those agrémens of his studies, which 
too many of his order reserve for the private, or the privately social, intervals of 
doctrinal duty. 
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POPULAR GEOLOGY. 

Popular Physical Geology. By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. Reeve and Co. 
We have often raised an indignant protest against works on science pro- 
fessing to be ‘‘ popular,” and being really ill-digested, ill-arranged com- 
pilations, hurtful in the two-fold way of distributing bad books, and of 
standing in the light of other and better books; we have also more than 
once noted it as a sign of the times that men of authority will be found 
writing for the people, and that * popular” books are no longer necessarily 
superticial. Mr. Beete Jukes is well known as a geoMgist, and he has 
here given the public a work at once popular and original. By original, 
we do not mean to intimate that he has propounded in it new theories or 
original discoveries; but that the book is a writing out of his own ex- 
perience, not an abridgement or re-writing of other books. The result is 
admirable for perspicuity, for charm of exposition, and for solid instruction. 
The book is illustrated with twenty tinted lithographs, from drawings by 
Mr. Jukes and by Mr. G. V. Dunoyer, who is himself a geologist, and 
they are of rare excellence as illustrations. Altogether it is an introduction 
to the study of Geology to be most emphatically recommended. 

After describing the mode of formation of the various rocks, aqueous 
and igneous, in a manner not to be misapprehended by any intellect, Mr. 
Jukes explains the lamination and jointing of rocks, the ripple or current 
mark, and his remarks on the last named will serve as a specimen of his 
exposition :— 

THE RIPPLE MARK. 

« Another structure, often conspicuous in fine-grained sandstones, is that com- 
monly called ‘ ripple mark.’ Either in quarries or natural cliffs, wherever the upper 
surface of a bed is exposed, it is often found to be not smooth or flat, but waved in 
small undulations, exactly like those so often scen on a sandy shore. Now a good 
deal of misconstruction has, I think, arisen as to the origin of these small undula- 
tions or ripples in the sand, leading sometimes to a possibility of grave error in 
geological reasoning. People standing on the beach and observing the gentle rip- 
pling motion of the waves, and a very similar form in the sand beneath them, have 
not perhaps unnaturally jumped to the conclusion that the one was the cause of the 
other, that the ripple of the surface of the water had somehow imprinted its form 
on the sand at the bottom. Now really one is not the cause of the other, but they 
are both caused by the same action, and each is as much a ripple as the other. The 
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wave-like form in the sand is not a ripple mark, but a ripple ; if it is the mark of 
anything it is a ‘ current mark,’ and as such I have always preferred to speak of it. 
Just as a current in the air produces a ripple in the surface of the water below it, 
so acurrent in the water produces a ripple in the sand below it. It makes no 
difference indeed whether the sand be acted upon by air or water. Whenever the 
circumstances are favourable, wind will cause a ripple (or carrent-mark) on the 
surface of blown sand, as I observed frequently under very favourable circumstances 
at Sandy Cape in Australia, and as has been observed by Sir Charles Lyell near 
Calais. (Lyell’s Elements, p. 20, 4th edition.) In each case the moving finid 
propels the grains of sand forward, piling them up into ridges, which are per- 
petually advancing by the rolling of particles over the crest of each ridge into the 
hollow beyond, where they are for a time sheltered from the current, but soou 
buried under the advancing ridge, to be again torn up and rolled onward perhaps 
as their site becomes exposed to the force of the stream. 

“The ripple or ‘ current mark’ on the surface of a bed therefore is no trust- 
worthy guide as to the depth at which the bed was formed, as has sometimes been 
supposed, for as the water is rippled by the wind or current of air at the Lottom of 
the atinosphere, so may mud or sand be rippled at the bottom of the sea by the 
current of the water, whalever be its depth, provided the force of that current be 
sufficient to overcome the pressure of its weight to the necessary extent, and gently 
propel forward the sand or silt that lies below it.” 

Or this :— 

ss STRUCTURE AND FORMATION OF AQUEOUS ROCKS. 

“A group or series of beds, which in one place consists entirely of one set of 
materials, may in another consist of an entirely different set. 

“For example, a series of beds of almost pure limestone, say 800 or 1000 
feet in thickness, may, by the gradual interposition of shale and sandstone and 

their increase in thickness, and the simultaneous thinning of the limestone beds, 
pass—in the course, say, of fifty miles—into a group of shales and sandstones, 
with few or no calcareous beds. 

“Similarly, a great group of beds, in one place consisting of sandstones, marls, 
and conglomerates, in another place may be composed entirely of clay-slate and 
limestone. 

“ Again, a set of beds, in one part of the world composed entirely of soft 
white chalk, in another may be entirely hard black marble, and in a third may 
be clay-slate and sandstone. 

“These may seem to be rather dry and barren statements; they are not en- 
tirely so. They have an interpretation: a story, if only a fragmentary one, may 
be deduced from them. We saw that from the structure of the aqueous rocks we 
could reason back to the nature and to the varied play of the agencies that pro- 
duced them. The grouping of these rocks gives us similar information. 

“ Take the case of the two beds of limestone or sandstone mentioned at p. 56. 
We learn that, after the first was deposited, there was a very considerable interval 
before the formation of the second, although when we first found them resting 
one on the other, there was nothing to tell us of that interval. The first-formed 
or lowest bed rested at the bottom of the water, and into that water was swept 
on one side a quantity of silt, mud, and sand, that was carried a certain distance, 
and then fell to the bottom; some of it, especially of its finer portion, was carried 
further than the other, but none of it reached so far as the place where we first 
found the beds. At that place, during the whole of that interval, the water 
remained unsullied with mechanical detritus, and not sufficiently impregnated 
with mineral matter to cause a deposition to take place. After that interval, 
perhaps after a still longer one, another deposition took place, and the upper bed 
was formed, resting in one part directly on the lowest, and in the other, on the 
interposed materials, 

“In the case of great groups of rocks changing entirely their mineral character, 
we learn, among other things, that at the time those groups were deposited, Nature 
acted much as she now does; that the surface of our globe was not one unifcrm sea, 
but broken by land and water ; and that the refuse and detritus washed from the 
land into the water, was of as various a character as it is now. While in some 
wide-spread and tranquil seas chemical precipitations were taking place, in other 
parts of the same seas mechanically suspended and transported materials were being 
brought in, just as we know must now be taking place in our present seas. 

“We are thus shown that these rocks were not formed by any mysterious or 
inscrutable agency, acting by means or on a plan which we cannot discover or 
cannot understand, and are therefore left to guess at or conjecture about ; but by 
the simple action of those natural agencies which surround us continually on every 
side, and are open to our observation in our daily walks. 

“To the unobservant the world is a riddle, a heap of wonders, a conjuror’s 
box; to the observant, an admirable and beautiful piece of mechanism, for ever 
at work for his instruction and delight; the agencies and the action for ever 
varying, like the strains of a piece of music or the harmony of a poem, but all 
combining to one end, all obeying the impulse of one law, all tending to one 
great system of order and arrangement.” 

Again :—- 
HOW WERE MINERAL ROCKS FUSED? 

“A question may here be asked, perhaps, which we ought to endeavour to 
answer, namely, How came minerals and rocks in a state of fusion ? in other words, 
What is the cause or the origin of a heat sufficient to melt the most refractory rocks, 
to heap up and pour forth floods of melted stone, to pile up great mountain-masses 
out of the mere dust and refuse of its safety-valves, and to shake and lift up whole 
continents at once ? 

“In tke last chapter we briefly described the extent to which volcanoes were 
spread 0. cr the globe, and the similarity, not to say identity, of their effects and 
products in all latitudes. If we were to examine the other igneous rocks, the 
trappean and granitic, we should find an equal identity throughout the globe. 
Granite is granite everywhere, throughout America, throughout Europe and Asia, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, throughout Australia, in the Indian Archipelago. The 
same may be said of greenstone and basalt, feldspar-trap and porphyry ; they occur 
and have the same general characteristics over the whole globe. This heat, then, 
whether in ancient or modern times, whether in its superfictal or most deep-seated 
manifestations, has been everywhere the same, and everywhere produced the same 
effects. This statement at once precludes the possibility of its arising from any 
partial or local cause; it must be deep-seated and common to the whole globe. 
Two methods of accounting for it are alone open to us :— 

“The metallic bases of the earths and alkalies, such as 
sodium, potassium, &e., &e., 


silicon, aluminium, 
when oxygen (whether it be derived from air or water) 











gains access to them at a proper temperature, unite with it so fiercely, as to produce 
vivid combustion and generate great heat. It is supposed therefore that these 
metallic bases exist in lange quantities in the interior of the globe, and that they 
are continually combining with oxygen somewhere or other, and this combustion 
taking place on a grand scale. This hypothesis is one that is sufficient to account 
for the facts of individual cases, and may perhaps be so modified as to account for 
the similarity in the igneous rocks over the whole globe. Objections that were raised 
to it on purely chemical grounds, have since been shown to be untenable 

“ The other supposition is that the earth was originally, or at ene period of ite 
history, entirely in a fluid state, a globe of molten matter; that a cooled crust then 
formed on it, which would at first be formed entirely of igneous rocks; that after 
water had been formed and had existed for some time on it, the aqueous rocks were 
commenced, but that the molten matter of the interior occasionully forees its way 
to the surface, either along great cracks or at weak spots, and that, in its uneasy 
throes and pulsations, it has formerly, and still does occasionally, squeeze or inject 
yet molten matter into parts of the cooled external crust. 

“A modification of the latter hypothesis is supported by some (partly on 
astronomical grounds and considerations of general physics), namely that whether 
the earth was ever entirely fluid or not, its interior is not now so, but that great 
subterranean lakes of molten matter exist in the interior at no great comparitive 
depth in the earth, and not sufficiently extensive to at all resemble a central fluid 
nucleus. 

“Under the latter hypothesis or its modifications, the essential unity of the 
igneous rocks is fully allowed tor and accounted for. We have seen in this chapter 
how intimately connected they all are, how they graduate and pass into each other, 
how even they are all composed of the same substance—Silica—for at least half 
their mass, and how few are the other ingredients essential to their existence. The 
hypothesis of original fluidity accounts in the fullest way for their sameness in all 
parts of the globe, and for the similarity of the composition of even their most 
striking varieties. Accepting it, we should view them all as springing from the 
saine mass of matter, their varieties resulting either from substances added to their 
composition in their passage towards the surtace, from the re-arrangement of their 
constituents in various parts, according to accidents not known to us, or from the 
different conditions to which they have been subjected, as to pressure, rate of 
cooling, or subsequent alteration. 

“It has been well remarked by Professor John Phillips, that the two hypotheses 
are not incompatible, and may be both entertained and united.” 


Tn conclusion it should be observed that Mr. Jukes confines himself to 
Physical Geology, leaving Paleontology to be treated by another hand. 
He has done wisely in thus limiting his subject ; wisely, because Physical 
Geology is the subject peculiarly his own, and because, from an occasional 
glimpse we get, we suspect him of profoundly erroneous views with respect 
to the great biological question of the successive and progressive forms of 
life in anterior epochs. Thus, at p. 204 he says :— 

“It has been proposed to cut off the Cambrian rocks, considered as marked by 
the absence of all organic remains, from the rest of the Palaozvic rocks, and to 
form a separate class, called Azoic (or destitute of animals), for all the rocks 
below those of the Silurian system. This appears to me to be premature, to say 
the least of it. It rests on the assumption, not only that no fussils have 
been found in rocks below the Silurian, but that no animals existed before the 
lowest Silurian rocks were deposited. It would suppose Lingule and Trilobites to 
be the first of all created beings—a hypothesis that, to say the least of it, seems 
a very singular one, and for which it is difficult even to imagine any reason, 
fitness, or congruity with what we know of the laws and order of Nature.‘ De non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio,’ is doubtless a sound legal 
maxim, but in science it only holds good as forbidding any reasoning at all about 
the things in question: to argue that things do not exist because we cannot find 
any traces or remains of them, is to estimate by the deficiencies of our own powers 
und faculties the omnipotence and superabundance of Nature. So little credit do 
I personally attach (if I may be allowed to speak of myself) to negative evidence 
in the matter of organic remains, that, to take up extreme ground at once, I hold 
myself perfectly prepared, if I live long enough, to hear of the discovery of the 
Silurian Mammalia, and of course of all those of the more recent periods. I am 
therefore individually quite prepared to hear sometime of the discovery of fossils 
older than Silurian forms, but certainly not at all inclined to amuse myself and 
others by endeavouring to prophesy what they will be like.” 

In the first place, as a matter of logic, if it be not legitimate to argue 
from the absence of any remains, that therefore no animals existed, surely 
the converse is not a more legitimate argument? If J am far from justified 
in concluding there were xo animals because I can find no traces of them, 
surely you are not justified to concluding there were animals because we 
can find no traces? In the second place Mr. Jukes’s declaration of being 
prepared to hear of Silurian cammnla, implies a wilful disregard of posi- 
tive evidence in favour of mere speculation ! 





SPANISH DRAMAS, OLD AND NEW. 

Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely Translated by Edward Fitagerald. Pickering. 
The Flower of a Day. A Drama. Translated from the Spanish of Don Francisco 

Camprodon. By William Biddulph Parker. J. W. Parker and Son. 
A not uninstructive contrast may evolve itself from the study of these 
two small volumes. Calderon is the greatest name in the annals of the 
ancient Spanish drama, and Camprodon has a name in his own country, 
though probably not more than a hundred Englishmen have any acquaint- 
ance with it. Mr. Parker during his residence in Spain seems to have 
caught the national engouement. He says :— 

“On my return to England, after some years absence in Spain, I was surprised 
by hearing it frequently asserted, that both the national drama and poetry of that 
country were at the lowest possible ebb. Now, as I had been a constant attendant 
at the Spanish theatre, and particularly interested by the plays of Zorilla, Campro- 
don, Rubi, Breton de los Herreros, and other authors, I was most anxious to refute 
this, in my opinion, undeserved calumny. 

“TI therefore selected and translated three plays: The Flower of a Day, by 
Camprodon ; Traitor, Martyr, and Unshriven, the last and, I think, the best dra- 
matical production of Zorilla; and the Tempests of the Heart, by Rubi; consider- 
ing them fair specimens of the modern Spanish drama. 

“On sending them, however, to a publisher, I was informed, to my grievous dite 





appointment, that in his opinion, not fifty copies would be sold ; that English people 
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but in the positive defeets whereby they differ from actable dramas. 
Here is a play by a modern Spanish poet which might have been pub- 
lished by Saunders and OUley. Yet—curiously enough—this play is, 
Mr. Parker assures us, very popu! rin Spain: a fact the more curious 
we think of the ancient Spanish drama, so illustrious for the 
rapidity and ingenuity of its plots, and breathless situations. The per- 
ures enter, speak, and depart in the most undramatie style. Thus, a 
Negro servant (coming to inform the heroine that his master is about to 


iy his respects) is stopped by the fair lady,— 
* Say—wilt thou tell the tale 
Oi thy past lite to me:” 
i, ‘se, he is only too happy to do, and does it in a speech of 
two pages and a half, setting forth how Don Diego saved him from ‘a 
pain This tirade delivered, the Negro bows and departs. 
Presently, another gentleman is announced, and this seene takes place : 


mnibher bere 


“ The Marquis, Lowa, and afterwards the Baron. 
Vv *. Lady, IT beg to offer my respects. 
Are you the Baron’s daughter? By my faith, 
The world Ith not belied your beauty’s fume. 
Lela. You are too courteous. 
Marquis. : Pray do not ascribe 


To ftlatt ry, v ha 


Lola. 


alone is your desert, 

Maryuis, a thonsand thanks. 

(Enter the Baron.) 

Baron, I rise. 
Baron. My house is but too honoured when I sce 
The Marquis of Montero as ny guest. 
/ You are too kind. On leaving Santandcér, 
Your sister begged that I would call to ask 
After your health. 


Virrguis. 
Varquis. 


Father, shall T retire ? 
‘quis. T should feel sorry that my visit here 
absence—and the more, that oft 
I heard from Dota Anna of her niece 


ae 
Should cause you 





As « of nature’s paragons. 
Lola, Poor Aunt ! 
Baron. My sister speaks too fondly of my child. 
Varquis. ‘The noble lady feels her strength decline 
By moments, and divides her every thought 


Between her niece and you. And, by my faith, 
She is a} ly of high presence. I 
Owe to her friendship many a pleasant hour. 
Baron, Throughout the war we have heard much of you. 
Marg Yes, Baron! I, like many, took up arms 
Against our foes, the French, 
B ‘ And no small fame 
Gained in the war. 
Varquis. To give a sabre stroke 
One does not need much genius. 
Baron. Do you still 
Pursue the sane career ? 
Vurguis. When Brigadier, 
T asked for my retirement from the King. 


I did not serve for honours. 

Baron. Sat you held 
A high renown for valour and for skill. 

Vorquis. X hopeless love had made me desperate. 
Reckless of life, 1 fought not to defend 






My eco —I but sought distraction, and 
Ben this 1 could not find in war. 
Lola. Were then 


All ties to life so prematurely crushed. 
What help had 1? the wound still throbs at times. 
Was yours an unrequited passion ? 

Varquis. No, 
Lady ; that does not kill. 


Varquis. 
Lola, 





Lola. Then perhaps you gave 
Your heart to one unworthy of your love ? 
Varquis. Yea, and was cruelly deceived. My soul— 
My being —all my feelings were engrossed 
By one loved, worshipped girl; for one fond hope 
I gave my peace—my rest ; when this was lost 
What passions could exist in the parched soul ? 
Fierce jealousies which drive to madness—keen 
Distrust of all—a weariness of life— 
The cold—cold ashes ot 
Lola. In truth I pity you. 
Marquis. 
The inner mysteries of the heart, which you 
i I sought to find a grave 








a thing that was. 
These, lady, are 


Have not vet learned. 
In battle—but the wretched never meet 
Their death when wished for. 
Lola. 
It made you wish for death ? 
Marquis. When you bave learned 
All I have suffered, you will know my love. 
Baron. ‘Wut time and change will give you back your peace. 
Who gives me back the virgin purity 


Was your griefso keen, 


Marqu 1s. 


Of soul—the faitlh—the hopes that I have lost, 
K’en should oblivion blot this scene from life. ° 
Baron. Marquis, you should not say, I will not drink 


\ draught like this—the future God alone 

Disposeth. 

Marquis. Blessed be the voice which tells 

Of hope to me. 

Lola, 

Who watches over the unfortunate. 
Marquis (aside). Why knew IT not this woman in the hour 

That I could love ? 

Lola (aside) 

In all his words, that interests my heart. 
Marquis (rising up). 1 fear 1 trespass on your time. 
Baron. Not so, 

Tis we are honoured by your company. 

I trust our friendship may increase by time. 

Marquis. Of such society one ne'er can tire. 

Adieu—(yiving his hand to the Baron). 

Adien, lady 

Has not the reader read that in a hundred dreary dramas? Tow easy 
and natural the transitions! how unforced the topics! and then the 
sudden love of the marquis for a young lady, whose principal remark is, 
that there is a God watching over the unfortunate ! 

Don Diego, the betrothed of Lola, now appears, to inform her father 
that he is summoned away to Buenos Ayres, and begs the Baron * will 
grant his prayer, that Lola may become his wife ;” a prayer the Baron 
refuses on the not very intelligible ground,— 


Marquis, there is a God 





There is a bitter force 


(aside) how beautiful she is!” 


“T did not think thou would’st prevent her tears 
From falling on an aged father’s grave.” 


But Diego seems satisfied, and departs with the assurance that Lola 
shall be his wife on his return. Of course, on his return she has married 
another; and that other the most ingenuous reader cannot but have 
guessed to be the melancholy marquis. She tells us, however, that she 
didn’t love the marquis,— 

“I gave my hand through pride and not thro’ love.” 

The marquis, it appears, has just been saved from drowning—of course 
by his rival—(returned lovers always take care of the mise en scdne, that 
their re-appearance may be a coup de thédtre)—and very wonderful it is 
to see upon how slight an indication Lola, who fancies him in Buenos 
Ayres, instantly divines the stranger to be Diego :— 


“The sailors strove their utmost to assist 

Our failing strength, but could not near us, for 
The surf would not allow it—when a man 
Jumped from the nearest boat, and swam at once 
To our assistance, caught me in his arms 

As if a straw, and bore me to his boat. 





What strength of arm! Good God !— . 

Lola. I hope you were 
Most generous to the gallant sailor, 

Marquis. No, 


He was no sailor, but a gentleman 
Most brave, most polished—dark, of pleasing form— 
Well dressed, not foppish—with a giant’s heart, 
And a child’s frankness. Wishing to repay 
(Lona listens with great uneasiness. 
As far as in me lies his noble act, 
I begged him to come here, but he refused. 
I lett him at his inn, and since have sent 
Our carriage, praying him to honour us 
At least to-night—and, Lola, pray receive 
My guest as one who saved your hushand’s life. 
Lola (aside). 
Marquis. — 
Lola! what ails you ? 
Lola. : 


T am not well—I tremble—” 


This is a judgment sent from God! 
My wife! 
You are pale. ... 


Yes, yes... oe 


We have quoted enough io indicate to any experienced eye the style 
of this piece. Even Mr. Parker, who translates it, does not speak highly 
of its dramatic qualities :— 


The Flowe r of a Day is but ‘an old tale, and often told:’ the unavoidable 
separation of two lovers, and the infidelity of the lady ; who, like the fair Imogene, 
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js tempted to forsake her Alonzo the brave for th e solid advantages of wealth, 
and a marquis’s coronet. Of course the lovers, Diego and Lola, meet again ; and 


the person who presents the gallant cavalier, who has just saved his life, to his as- 
tonished wife, is the Marquis de Montero, the lady’s husband. Mutual recrimina- 
tions follow, and these are, in my opinion, the best speeches in the play. The only 
attempt at a dramatic situation is the scene where Diego meets Lola as the mar- 
quesa, and is first made acquainted with her infidelity to him. However, the play 
had a great run, and was exceedingly popular in Spain, possibly from its being a 
tale of every-day life, and therefore coming home directly or indirectly to the feel- 
ings of many of the audience.” 

we thank Mr. Parker for having 
he may be induced to give us more 


Poor as this work intrinsically is, 
made us acquainted with it, and trust 
illustrations of the modern Spanish drama—especially of Zorilla and 
Hartzembusch. In an illustrative volume, they would have another 
interest beyond that of their intrinsic merit. 

Mr. Fitzgerald's Siz Dramas of’ Calderon must be regarded less as an 
attempt to convey an accurate idea of Calderon's greatness, than of Spanish 
comedy generally. He has not selected the finest plays—and his selec- 
tion is deliberately confined to those requiring a less poetical treatment, 


so that the inevitable loss undergone in translation may be somewhat 


diminished. His mode of translation, moreover, is somewhat arbitrary, 
yet suited to his purpose of giving us effective dramas. Thus he has 
curtailed long passages, suppressed scenes, simplified perplexities, and, 
“while faithfully trying to retain what was fine ar efficient, sunk, 
reduced, altered, and replaced what was not.” It is not Calderon, so 
much as an English imit Calderon—sometimes skilfully, some- 
times inditlerently executed. y 
books, and cannot therefore compare the translation with the original ; 
but certain passages, living in our memory, are not rendered with felicity 
—c.g., Crespo in El Alcalde de Zalamea, being told that all he has he 
owes to the king, and therefore cannot resist, says :— 


ation of 


* Al rey la hacienda y la vida 
se ha de dar; pero el honor 
es patrimonio del alma 

y el alma solo es de Dios.” 


“To the king belongs my wealth and life; but my honour is the patri- 
mony of my soul, and my soul belongs to God alone.” This Mr. Fitz- 
gerald renders, “ My goods and chattels, ay, and my life, are the king's ; 
but my honour is my own soul's, and that is—God Almighty’s.” This is 
surely an unnecessary weakening of the original. 

To quit details, and consider only the ensemble, we may say of Mr. 
Vitzgerald’s volume, that it is an acceptable contribution to our dramatic 
literature, and interesting to the general scholar. Translation is at the 
best such an ungrateful task that one cannot wonder if translators stretch 
their license somewhat; and it should be observed, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Fitzgerald has done no more in this way than M. Damas Hinard, 
whose French translation does not avow itself as executed on such “ free” 
principles. 
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MEETING AND PARTING. 


From GorrTuHe. 





“Es schlug mein herz—geschwind zu pferde !” 
I. 
My heart beat quick—To horse, away ! 
Swifter than thought, and onward still! 
Soon on the plain the evening lay, 
And soon the night hung on the hill ; 
And through the mist, the oak that loomed 
A storied giant seemed to rise, 
When darkness through the thicket gloomed 
Drearily with a hundred eyes. 
Il. 
Sad, from behind a piled-up cloud, 
he moon looked forth upon the night ; 
Strange harp-like moanings, deep, not loud, 
The winds were uttering in their flight, 
And formless horrors thronged my road— _ * 
Yet, ah, my soul was glad, was free ; 
My blood was burning as it flowed— 
My heart was warm with thoughts of thee! 
Ilt, 
I saw thee, and a tender joy 
Streamed from thy gentle glance to mine ; 
Against thy side my heart beat high, 
And every breath I drew was thine : 
A brightness, fresh as spring-tide flowers, 
About thy dearest face there grew, 
Where beamed thy love for me,—kind powers !— 
My hope, but all beyond my due. 
IV. 
Too soon the sun stood in the sky, 
When we must part—my heart was wrung— 
Then in thy kisses, O what joy, 
Then on thine eyes what sadness hung ! 


We are writing this away from Spanish | 








1 went— thy glances { i d 
Tearfully eager, on my road 
But O, what bliss beloved to be | 
To love thee, what a rapture,—God ' 


Goroine Pex nose. 


Che Arts. 

VIVIAN NAUTICAL. 
Avast there, Reader! Nature has swabbed her decks, and it will be 
hard lines for a poor invalided mariner like me, if on such a day as this I 


can't have a taste of the briny , shiver my tunbers ! 





Having tlavoured my style with that dash of salt water, asa bit of 
local colouring, and to show sceptical females that 1 can hitch up 
£ ' 


my trousers, and do the British Tar with any man above Erith, when it 
pleases me, | will resume my own natural language to tell you, for want 
of dramatic gossip, how I spent Monday last. You are not curious to 
hear? Perhaps not; but if you don't want to hear, perhaps I want 
to tell! <Aiast! 

The weather was paradoxically beautiful—as if Nature, the coquette, 
had concentrated in one day all the tenderness and sunny Tere ramen 
she had withheld for a weck. (How like a woman! sobbing on your 
shirt front, irrespective of appearances, for two hours, and then, as you 
are about to leave, brightening up for twenty minutes of distracting 
tenderness!) I needed the fine weather, being in a languid, limp con- 
dition. My very whiskers wouldn't curl! It was thought the mght of 
the Fleet would give my nautical mind a fillip, and so we drove to Gosport, 
which struck me as not being an impassioned city. Having arranged 
about dinner, we took a boat, and were rowed to the Vicorory, Nelson's 
old ship, an historical sight, if there is such a thing, to every Englishman, 
There is something in a man-of-war pecularly grand and impressive ; 
but to walk over that ship, accompanied by crowding associations, and to 
mount upon deck, and there see on a small brass plate the words,— 

Here NELSON FELL. 


is to feel something tremulous within which keeps you silent, reverentially 
sad. Andthen you are taken down to the dark cockpit, where they 

oint to the knee of the ship, against which his head rested as that great 
oslo heart sank into a last sleep. There are not many spots in England 
that would have affected me so much. 

Having seen the Victory. we went over the Nerrenr, which was all 
ready for sea. She is next in size to the Weniineror, and a finer 
vessel cannot be named. But grand, clear, bright, efficient as everything 
seemed on board this ship, which was like a floating city to the mind's 
eve, it wanted the peculiar interest to us of the Vierory, to which our 
thoughts and faced were evermore recurrent. 

Do you think, oh, eminently respectable England, that your conduct 
is virtuous, and worthy of the nation which could produce a Nelson, in 
your treatment of Nelson's daughter? You are lavish in your pensions 
and honours to those who have oftentimes but moderately served you— 
you are magnificent to royal bastards—but your “ propriety” forbids 
your acknowledging Nelson's child. Is this healthy * wit moral? Let 
us suppose your propriety outraged by the erring mother, and your 
respectability utterly setting its face against her, yet what has the 
daughter done that she should be so terrible to Respectability ? 

And you, Reader, do you think our hero would have been the herohe was, 
had he not been capable of so profound alove? It may not be necessary 
for a man to be an able commodore that he should be madly in love with 
some woman; a man may gain great battles, and be an immense admiral, 
without having that capacity for profound and enduring affection which 
is manifested by great natures. Therefore, when I put that question 
respecting Nelson, 1 don’t mean to ask if his love was the cause of 
Aboukir, or Trafalgar. I mean that Nelson would not have been the 
hero he was without ‘his love. The exaltation of his faculties, the rest- 
less, sublimely daring forgetfulness of se’f, the heroism of the man, was 
intimately connected with what many a weather-beaten old commodore 
would consider his ‘‘ weakness.” You don't agree with me¥ Then you 
are wrong. 

I shall not detail our visit to Portsmouth, and our observations on the 
Fleet. But if any man brings out a nautical drama during the next three 
months, wont I be down upon his lee seuppers ! VIVIAN. 


THE COSMOS INSTITUTE,, 

Aw interesting proposal has been made public respecting Mr. Wyld's 
Great Globe in Leicester-square. The preluminary steps have been taken 
for establishing an association to be called the Cosmos institute, the object 
of which is to establish a museum of maps, models, specimens, and books 
illustrating geographical science, open to the public at a small charge, and 
thus placing one of the sciences most essential to understanding the cur- 
rent knowledge of the day within reach of every class. It is agreeable to 
observe that many of the public institutions, intended for purposes of 
amusement, have gradually been converted to purposes of practical in- 
struction. In the case of the panoramas, fixed or moving, this has been 
particularly the case. Polytechnics, Crystal Palaces, and other Institu- 
tions of the kind, are still closer examples, and the Cosmos Institute 
would take its place in the list and supply an existing vacuum. Amongst 
the names of the patrons we see those of the Bishop of Saint David's, 
Von Humboldt, Francis Beaufort, and Mr. Layard, besides many per- 
sons of high rank and metropolitan influence. The President of the 
Institution is Lord Stanley, whose ambition has for the most part shown 
itself in actively useful directions. The basis of this museum is to bo 
the Great Globe, with so much of its accessories as have been collected. 
The site is to be Leicester-square, the present building being completed 
for that purpose. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tae deaths of 1021 persons were registered during the 
last week (August 21-7) in London. The number is below 
the average of the corresponding week in previous years, 
even if we strike out of the calculation the week of 1549, 
in which 2796 persons died from epidemic cholera and 
other causes. 

Of the 514 males and 607 females, 517 were children 
under 15 years of age, 316 were adults of 15 and under 60 
years of age, 187 were old people; 2 of the men and 19 of 
the women had attained the ages of 86, 90, and upwards. 

The causes of death present one feature of much interest; 
137 of the deaths were referred to diarrhcea, 15 to cholera. 
Five of the persons who died of cholera were adults, and 
the shortness of life after attack, 7 hours, 9 hours, and 
13 hours in three cases, with the other symptoms, appears 
to have left no doubt on the minds of the medical men in 
attendance that they had before them cases of epidemic 
‘ holera. 

In the corresponding weeks of 1851 and 1852 the deaths 
from cholera were 28 and 15, and the deaths from diarrhea 
were 174. and 125. But it was shown at that time, from 
the analogy of the previous epidemics and the general 
character of the cases, that the disease was not likely then 
to assume the Asiatic form. Now our hopes that Eng- 
land may escape are less sanguine; but it is right to men- 
tion that in the last weeks of August and the first weeks 
of September the cholera of the common form is virulent, 
and sometimes simulates the Asiatic cholera, which has 
besides never prevailed here to any extent until it has 
been some months in the country. 

It is satisfactory to reflect that active measures have 
been adopted by the Secretary of State to close the London 
churchyards, and that the water supply, although still 
bad, is likely to be greatly improved ere long. While this 
great disease is evincing so much activity, our sanatory 
arrangements, particularly that great measure for the 
purification of the Thames and the drainage of London, 
will not be allowed to linger unachieved. 

The public should at this moment bear in mind that 
nearly every quickly fatal case of Asiatic cholera is pre- 
ceded for a few hours by a painless diarrhcea, and that in 
its first stages the diarrhea can generally be cured by 
medical men, and the threatening attacks of cholera be 
averted. ‘They should therefore in all cases of diarrhcea, 
whether occurring in children or in adults, immediately 
apply for medical advice. The importance of this rule was 
adverted to last week by Dr. Macloughlin, and was pain« 
fully confirmed by the ballast-heaver, aged 46 years, who 
had early in the morning, “ diarrhea which he did not 
heed,” and died in 7 hours after the first evident symptoms 
of cholera appeared. 

Last week the births of 803 boys and 683 girls, in all 
1486 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-52 the average 
number was 1352. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°543in. The mean 
temperature of the week was 58-6 deg., which is slightly 
below the average of the same week in 38 years. The 
highest temperature of the week was 745 deg., on Sunday ; 
the lowest was 47-2 deg., and occurred on Friday. The 
greatest difference between the dew point temperature 
and air temperature was 15 deg. on Sunday; the least 
00 deg. on Tuesday; the mean difference of the week was 
66 deg.; nearly one inch of rain fell on Tuesday. The 
wind was chiefly from the south and south-west. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 15th of August, at Corfu, the wife of J. W. Smith, 
sy, Assistant Commissary-General in charge: a daughter. 


On the 2sth, at Osnaburgh-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
George Lee, Esq., Postmaster-General of Ceylon: a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Stoke-house, Chichester, Lady Roper: a 
daughter 

On the 3ist, at 17, Cadogan-place, Belgrave-square, the wife 
of Thomas Broadwood, Esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Hampton-on-Thames, the wife of the Vicar 
of Hampton: a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th of August, at Coravahn, county of Cavan, Henry 
Milner, Esq., son of Sir W. M. Milner, Bart., Nun-Appleton- 
park, Yorkshire, to Charlotte; and Captain Heywood, Six- 
teenth Lancers, of Hope-end, lnsccfentiiion, to Mary Emily, 
daughters of Archdeacon Beresford, of Coravahn. 

On the 2#th, at Portishead, Henry Lye, Esq., Captain in the 
Bombay Army, eldest son of the late Rear-Admiral Lye, of Sion- 
house, Bath, to Fanny Molyneux, youngest daughter of Moly- 
neux Shuldham, Esq., Commander, R.N. 

On the 24th, at the British Embassy, Paris, James Rennell 
Rodd, only sen of the late Viee-Admiral Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, 
K.C.B., to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Dr. A. Todd 
Thompson, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

On the 24th, at Mayfield, Staffordshire, the Rev. Talbot A. L. 
Greaves, vicar of Mayfield, to Catherine Ellen Caroline Colyear, 
only daughter of the late Captain and Lady Catherine Breck- 
nell, and niece of the last Earl of Portmore. 

On the 25th, at Harewood, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, Charles Henry Mills, Esq., only son of Charles Mills, 
Esq., of Camelford-house, and Hillingdon, Middlesex, to the 
Lady Louisa Isabella Lascelles, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Harewood 

On the 27th, at Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Charles Walker Molony, third son of Croasdaile Molony, Esq., 
of Granahan, county of Clare, to Adelaide, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir William Russell, Bart., of Charlton-park, Glouces- 
tershire. 

On the 27th, at Blunham, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Philip V. 
M. Filleul, M.A., Warden of Christ's College, Tasmania, and 

Ae 


On the 30th, at Cairnsmore, in Galloway, N.B., by the Rev. 
Michael 8. 8. Johnstone, Alexander Clark Forbes, of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of Sir Joba Forbes, M.D., of 
London, to Lillias Miller, eldest daughter of James Stewart, 
Esq., of Cairnsmore. 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th of July last, at Hongkong, of intermittent fever, 
James Charles Furlonge, Esq., aged thirty, chief officer of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's —— Canton, and son 
of Dr. William Furlonge, of Kinsale, Lreland. : 

On the llth of August, at his residence at Malabar-hill, Bom- 
bay, William Brooks, Esq., late Master in Equity, and Registrar 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay, in his fifty-second 

On the 22nd, at Ganton, Yorkshire, Louisa Harriet, second 
surviving daughter of Sir Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. 

On the 24th, at 13, Queen’s-road, St. John's-wood, Joyce 
Claudia, the only daughter of the Hon. James Watson Sheriff, 
Attorney-General of the Island of Antigua : i 

On the 26th, at 20, Upper Harley-street, Horatia Maria Fran- 
ces Morier, aged fifty-seven, having survived her husband only 
five days. 

On the 26th, at Geys-house, Maidenhead, Mary Frances, 
eldest daughter of John Payne Collier, Esq. 

On the 26th, at Petersham, the Lady Jane Dawson Damer, 
sister of the Earl of Portarlington. 

On the 27th, suddenly, at his residence, Warley-hall, near 
Birmingham, John Edwards Piercy, Esq., in his seventy-fourth 
year, magistrate and formerly high sheriff of the county of 
Stafford, father-in-law of Dr. Percy, of the Museum of Practical 
Geology 

On the lst of September, Lady Adair, the wife of Sir ¥hafto 
Adair, Bart., of Flixton-hall, Suffolk, and of St. James’s-square. 


Commercial Atnirs. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, September 2, 1553. 


Tuere has been a decline in prices since last week, chiefly in 
the heavy railway speculative stock, and some French railway 
companies, 

Consols, on Thursday, partly in consequence of the Bank 
raising its rate of interest, touched 97} §, both for money and 
8th September account; the excessively bad weather, during 
the last few days, must be taken in account, and no doubt has 
been a great cause of the fall of prices, together with the annual 
migration of jobbers, brokers, and their principals, commencing 
about this period. 

Quotations, in our opinion, would not vary, or be so good as 
they are, but for the continual time bargains, or speculative 
operations, of the Stock Exchange “ bulls and bears,” the value 
of shares or stock thereby resting not so much on its intrinsic 
merit as the disposition of those in the market, speculatively to 
buy or sell for the account, a difficulty in delivering, or an excess 
of stock on the market, of course causing a corresponding rise 
or fall in price. Where no such operations are effected, and 
where there is what is called a limited market, as in the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Upper Canada, some ofthe chartered banks of 
Australia, and Australian land companies, the prices showing a 
steady declining tendency. What little business has been done 
in the Mining Market has been chiefly operations in Aqua Fria, 
English and Austrian copper, Linares Nouveau Monde and Ma- 
riposa, at slightly advanced prices. Metcalf Mining Copper are 
still lower, now hovering at only 3 prem. Magdelena Steam 
shares have been freely sold at 1§ discount, but the stock has 
been less easily delivered than hitherto. Land shares are still 
flat. Austrian Agricultural, 33-35; North British Australian 
Company, ¢ discount to g prem. ; Van Diemans, 16-17. There 
has been much speculation in consols, with a disposition to bear 
at 98} to 4. They closed Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, at 
984, for money and account ; Wednesday, 97} j ; Thursday, 97> 
$; and yesterday (Friday), 97} 4, for money and account. Ex- 
chequer Bills, 2 discount and 1 prem. Caledonians, 653 3; Corkand 
Bandon, 19}; Eastern Counties, 13to134; Great Northern, 80 to81 
ex.d. ; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 110 to 112; Great 
Western, 86 to 86} ex. d. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 74 to 744 ; 
London and Brighton, 100 to 101; London and South-Western, 
83 84; South-Eastern, 68} 3; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
67% 68h ex. d.; York and North-Midlands, 56 57 ex d.; Bezeers 
and Graessessae. $ discount 4 prem. ; Dijon and Bésangon, 1} to 
24 prem. ; East Indian, 44 to 5 prem.; Do. Extension, } to 1¢ 

rem. ; Grand Trunk of Canada, 3 to 2 discount ; Great Central, 

if to 2 prem. : Luxembourg, 7} to 7 }; Northern of France, 35} 

+; Paris and Lyons, 18 to 18} prem.; Paris and Strasbourg, 38 

to }; South-East France, 4 4 prem.; Upper India scrip, } 3 
prem. 

. Mrvgs.—Aqua Fria, j to 1} prem. ; Anglo-Californian, ¢ } 
rem. ; Australasian, 1} 4 discount ; Austrian, 2 24; Do. Cordil- 
era, } ¢ discount; B. A. Gold, 4 4 discount ; Carson’s Creek, } 

discount to par; Colonial 4% prem.; Great Kugect, t + prem. ; 

Linares, 84 94; Nouveaus, § § prem. ; Port Phillip, {2 discount ; 

West Maniposa, } } discount. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday, September 2, 1853. 


We have only moderate supplies this week. The wheat trade 
is not brisk, but prices are 1s. dearer than on Monday. Barley 
remains steadily at late quotations. Oats are 6d. dearer, and a 
ready sale. 

Beans and peas unchanged in value. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosine Prices.) 


Wedn. Thurs. Frid, 





\Satur. Mond. Tues. 
















Bank Stock ............ i. aes: ff eee 
3 per Cent. Red. ... 98¢ | 99 98 984 983 ...... 
3 per Cent.Con. Ans. 95} |) 98 984 972 97% ...... 
Consols for Account.... 98} 95) 98¢ 

3} per Cent. An. ..... | 101g 101$ , 1013 

New 5 per Cents.. sae: | eosens.  sebues 

Long Ans., 1860 ......) ...... _ 5} 

India Stock ....... a oe } 257 256 | ...... 255 

Ditto Bonds, £1000.... 18 Ba PR, OE ee 
Ditto, under £1000... 15 |. pee D assem 
Ex. Bills, £1000 te. 2p/idis) 1p}... 
Ditto, £500............0 lp! 2p! 2p! Idis{ ...... | ..... 
Ditto, Small ............ r 201. 2p ldis . eae 





chaplain of Wadham Cobege, Oxford, to Mananne, d of 
the late Samuel Rainbow Girdlestone, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn. 

On the 27th, at St. John’s, Hampstead, David Masson, Esq., 
Professor of English Literature, University College, London, to 
Emily Rosaline, eldest daughter of Charles Orme, Esq., of Up- 
per Avenue-road, Regent’s-park. 

On the 29th, at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
James Hutchinson, Le Comte Alexandre de Poli nac, to Jessie 


Anne, daughter of William Ramsay, Esq., of Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square. 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orric1aL QuoTATION DURING THE WEEK BNDING 
Tavrspay Evgenina.) 
Brazilian New 4} perCts. 99 | Granada Deferred ......... 9% 
Mexican 3 p. Cents. Acct. | Sardinian 5 per Cents ... 96 
Sept. 15......... dssabnan . 26} | Spanish 3 p. Cents. ...... 474 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. Spanish 3 p.Cts.New Def. 23 
ex all over-due coupons 41} 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Repeal of the Advertisement 
Duty the following Repuced SCALE ts now charged 
Sor Advertising in this Journal :— 


£e 4d, 
Five Lines and under . . . . O 2 6 
Each additional Line . . . . 0 O 6 
Halfa Column . ..... 41410 0 
Whole Column . . .. . 210 O 


“Leaper” Newspaper, 
7, Wellington Street, Strand. 


*,* Advertisements reaching this Office on Fripay 
night will appear in aut Editions. 
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N ONT BLANC WILL CLOSE ON 

SATURDAY EVENING, September 10th, and Re-open 
on Mr. Albert Smith's return from the Continent. —During the 
ensuing Week, the Entertainment will be given every Evening 
at Eight ; and Tuesday and Saturday Morning, at Three o'clock. 
Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 





"FULU KAFIRS.—To meet the public wishes 
this remarkable Exhibition will be continued a few days 
longer, at the St. George's Gallery, Hyde-park-corner, Picca- 
dilly, every Afternoon, at Half-past Three, and Evening, at 
Half-past Eight. 
Admission, One Shilling. Description Books, 6d. each. Re- 
served stalis may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


HE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, Marionette 
Theatre, Lowther Arcade, Strand. WILL SHORTLY 
CLOSE, the Exhibition of these Wonderful Beings, Arrange- 
ments having been made for their Provincial Tour. To the 
Public—There is no time to be lost : ‘* We shall never look upon 
their like again.” 
Open every Day and Evening, from Eleven till One, Three 
= + =e Seven till Ten. Admission, One Shilling ; Reserved 
ts, 2s. 6d. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

ey | of more than 700 Models, is Now Open, at the 
PORTLAND GALLERY, Regent Street (opposite the Poly- 
technic), every day except Friday, for Gentlemen only, from 
Eleven till Five, and from Seven till Ten. On Fridays, how- 
ever, the Morning Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two 
o'clock, when Ladies only will be admitted until Five o'clock, 
Explanations for Gentlemen by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by 
Mrs. Leach.—Admission, One Shilling. 











EFORMATION of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—Meetings of the HUMANISTIC ASSO- 
CIATION every Sunday Evening, at Seven o'clock, at 32 
Tavistock-place, Tavistock-square. Addresses will be delivered 
by Jonannes Ronee and others, on Frex Reiiaiovs Organ. 
1zaTioN, and the Natural Sciences. 
J. J. LOCKHART, Presiding 
DR. VIETTINGHOFF, te. } Members 


IFFICULT TEXTS and TEXTS MIS. 
UNDERSTOOD. 

To-morrow Evening, Sept. 4th, the Rev. WILLIAM 
FORSTER will deliver the Eighth of a Series of Twelve Dis- 
courses, at the Temporary Free Christian Church, Hawley-cres- 
cent, Camden Town. lJohnvy.,7. Subject — ‘The Three 
Heavenly Witnesses ;” or, the ‘Holy Trinity,” its Human 
Origin, its Disastrous Influence, and its Certain Fall. 

On Sunday Evening, Sept. 11th, the Ninth of the Series. 
Galatians iii., 24. Sub ect — Moses in the Law and Christ in 
the Gospel, the successive Schoolmasters of Mankind. 








To. BEST SHOW of IRON BED. 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted 
to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, (with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses.) Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 6d. ; and Cots, 
from 20s. each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, in great variety, from £2 3s. to £13 13s. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares), so arranged and classified that purchasers 
may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 
NEWMAN STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S PLACE. 


ELLOW SOAP, 36s., 40s., 44s., and 48s. 

gt 112 lbs. ; Mottled, 508.; Curd, 64s.; Brown Windsor, 
ls. and ls. 8d. per packet ; White Windsor, 1s. 3d.; Plain 
Windsor, 9d.; Honey, 1s. 3d. Sperm Oil, 8s. per*gallon; 
Argand, or Vegetable, 48. 6d.; French, 4s.; Solar, 3s. 9d. 
Sperm Candles, 1s. 7d. and 1s. 8d. per lb.; Trans nt Wax, 
ls. 10d.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d.; British, 1s. 5d.; Botanic, 1s. ; 
ee ag 8d., 8gd., 94d., and 10d.; Store Candles, 64d. ; 
Moulds, 7}d., for Cash, at M. P. DAVIES and SON'S Old- 
Established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 
be obtained only at 38, Pouttry. Gentlemen in the country 
or abroad, ordering throngh their agents, are requested to ob- 
serve on the interior of the collar-band the stamp— 

“FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities—First 
quality, 40s. the half-dozen ; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very 
best manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect 
these, the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of 

rices and instructions for measurement, t free, and patterns 
of the new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Povutrey, Lonvox. 
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TEA! 
Ww LLINGH AM AND COMPANY. 
The advantag: , both in quality and pr lerived 
f irchasing at a first-class City house, musi be too appa- 
rent r » every one to need comment. 
We are now sellir ead 
The very best Biacl k Tea at 4 0 the pound. 
Good sour ay ngeu 3 0 a 
Finest Pekoe ditto 3088 - 
Fine Gunpowder t 0 we 
Choice Coffee 1 0 4 
Finest Homeopathic Cocoa 1 0 io 
This ts the most ple asant and itrit 18 preparation Cocoa. 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West Tedis end Refined Sugars at market prices 
4 wails delivers yy our own vans, free arge, within 
eig a song at ol I s of Tea at i va 
of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to a part of 
England. 
CULLINGHAM and Company, 
lea-merchants and Dealers, 
27 STREET, SHOW HILL, city. 








27, SKINNER 


MYHE TEA DUTY IS N 


and we are enabled to sell 





OW REDUCE D, 








Prime Congou Tea at ia. Od. per It 
The best Congou Tea at .. 3s. 4 io 
Rich rare Souchong Tea at is. Sd. yg 
Good Green Tra at 3s. 4d. to 3s. Sd. ,, 
Prime Guaun Tra at Ff 
And delicious Green Tea at . bs. Od a 


We strongly recommend our friends to buy y Te a ati 
} } 


ur present 





prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now 

will save money. 

The best PLANTATION COFFEE is now ls, per lb. The 
best Mocha Is. 4d 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our 
own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 


upw ards, by 


of 40s, or 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
No. 8, King William Street, City, London. 





SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE. 
\RENC H CHOCOLATE, 1s. per po und, 


|; in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the . 
choicest Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the most approved French method. Coffee is far inferior in 
nutritive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or properly pre- 
} ared Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical 
as more conducive to health than any other vegetable 
substance which enters into the human die riority 
of the above One Shilling French Chocolate 


Profeasion, 








wer raw and un- 








prepared Cocoas, may be judged of by the perfection attained 
n its manufacture, owing to which it may be used either as 
food or beverage 

PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, dist ished by the 
Patronage of her Majesty the Queen, an ithe unanimous award 
of both “ Council” and “ Prize” Me tals 1 at the Great Exhibition 
ot 1851. Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and 





French Syrups 





Sold Wholesale and Retail bv the principal Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Druegists in the kingdom, Cl ate Mills, Isle- 
worth; Wholesale Depot, 34 ge Lane, Citv; West-end 





Ag Mr. Joun Harrieen, 


YHINA AND G L ASS Ww ‘ARE HOU SE. 
BETTELEY’S, 90, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD.—A 
large assortment of Toilet, Tea, and Dinner Sets, and every 
kind of Cut and Plain Glass. 
N.B.—Goods packed and sent to any part. 


ent, 2 


» Re ee nt Street. 


SPORTING SEASON, 1555 
JOYCE'S ANTI-CORROSIVE AND 
e TREBLY WATER-PROOFED PERCUSSION CAPS, 












for General Shooting and very Wet Weather, may be had as 
usual of most Gunmakers in Town and Conntry Sportsmen 
desirous of obtaining Caps that can be fully depended on, and 
free from thos rrosive qualities so injurious to the Gun, are 
requested to observe the Name and Address of be Re IYCE, 
Original Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, each 8 d Pae mia 
age, without which they are not genuine. This precaution is 


s having 


rendered necessary, by some unprincipled individu 
imits sel the Labels and Wrappers 

JOYCE'S IMPROVED WIRE 
MICALLY-PREPARED WADDINGS of : 











tion. —Goods manufactured to suit all ¢ lime ates 
Ww bateaate Warehous 57, Uj yper Thames Street, London 
EE TH. —By Her YT M: ajesty’ s Royal Letters 
Patent.-— Newly-invented and Patented ‘application of 
A eee d WHITE INDIA-RUBBER in the con- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.—Mr 


EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of chemically-prepared 


WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary Gold or 


Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor-street, 








Bone Frame. The extraordinary results of this application may 
be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent features, as 
the fi r »wing :—All sharp edges are avoided, no springs, wires, 





or fastenings are required, a greatly increased freedom of suc- 
tion is supplied, a natural elasticity hitherto wh« sollly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most unerring secur 


uv, is secured, 








while from the softnes xibil nploye 1, the 
greatest support is given to the adj 1 loose, 
rendeted tender by the absorption « T wits 
the mouth exert no agency on the vir Wh 
India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con id ny tempe- 
rature may with thorough comfort be im!ibed and retained in 
the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or tas eing at the 
same time wholly provided against by the p ar nature of its 


aly at 





preparation.—To be obtained 
61, GROSVEN( RST REET, LONDON, 
22, Gay-street, Bat! 
34, Grainger-street, 


ATARI ‘OSE Vv EIN 
SURGICAL ELASTIC 


Newes vastle-on-Tyne. 





S, &. — HUXLEY'S 


STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &., 





are still recommended in all cases where a handage would 
formerly have been applied. They are light, durable, and more 
economical than any article yet produced. SPIRAL STOCK- 


INGS at a great reduction in price ; 
principle, weighing only four ounces. 

oo culars, List of Prices, and the articles forwarded by post, 
on applicatton to HUXLEY and CO., 5, VERE STREET, 
OXFORD STREET. Hospitals supplied on favourable terms. 


Abdominal Bi Its on a new 








W ANTED, by 


WDU CATION, an : 
‘, plished Widow Lady, residing im one of the fi 
in England fry . les of the Metros 
naeidomenand tailway Sta TWO YOUNG 1 KS 
to EDUCATE with her two daughters, w) a a t 
twelve years st satie ry references ¥ ‘ { 
required Address to Al of Mr. Ouwhyn, Bookselle 
Cc at? ine-* wet Stra ! 


Acc mn 





EDU 











\ ILITARY OR OTHER ‘ATION 
4 A MARRIED GENTLEMAN who has be fucated at 
Sandbaurst, has passed a first-class eXamination has serv 
in the Army at home and abroad, wishes to 1 ve if . 
family, ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to educate for 
College or the Army 

References given and required App! vy, by letter, to B.C.A., 
Fidon Chambers, Devereux C mple, or Gothie House 
Bromley Common, Kent. 
\ EDICAL EDUCATION, A FIRST- 
1 CLASS MAN in ARTS and MEDICINE has a vaca 
for One PUPIL, who will receive the advantage of Private a 
ty Inetruc tion for the University of London, the Hall and 
Colle et ay be Apprenticed or not Last July all bis 
Pupils we W. B. G., 11, St. George's Villas, 
Can shen, Islington 


4 SCHOOLMASTER for the 
SECULAR SCHOOL. Salary to com 
> per annum, and increase as the School adva 


J ANTED, 
JENKINS 
£7 


\ 


mence at 











Applications to be sent in to the Jenkins School C ritter 
23, John Street, Fitzroy Square, on or before the Lith of 
September 
\ ETEOROLOGY as ¢ ‘ONNE CTE T) with 
i HEALTH J. DAY respectfally informe Boards of 
Health and Students in Medicine that he supplies sete of 
Meteorological Instruments, at a moderate cost, to register 
al phenomena 

d wesented to the Rritieh Aasociation for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, with good Barometer, 23s. t ‘< 

A Post-Office Order for the amount will have prompt atten- 
tion, Letters should enclose a Stamp. 


18, CRaven-stReet, CrtTy-Roan, 

NDIAN CARVED FURNITURE, (as pre- 

sented by Hon ourab le Fast Tn lia Company to Her Majesty, 
and Exhibited at the Crvstal Palace,) consisting of richly « 
Drawing-room, Library, Prie kong and other Chairs, Couches, 
Setteoes, Cal iets, Flower-stands Loo, Wark, and other Tables, 
with Indian Pap ean now be sold for the first time, 
and beautiful Bom- 





hangings, 


















in any quantity, of the most ele gant design, 

bay workma: at moderate ces, at Arrowamit hs, Deco- 

vesers ond U; rers to H tv, 80, New Bond-stre 

oONOMIC, FREEHOLD LAND ASSO- 
4 CS 1 . TION, (Enrolled as the “ Economic Bene Build 

ing Soci ) Shares £30 ea ch Fatrance Fee Is 

Payment he per week, with an additional Sixpence per 

for Expenses per Quarter, anv Subscription Day dur 

Quarter. The chef object of this Association is to prom 

Social Elevation and Political Enfranchisement of the " 

Central Office, Literary Institution, John-street, Fitrrov- 

square. President: William Coningham, Eaq.; Solicitor: Oc- 

tavius Leefe, Esq., 00, New Bond-street; Surveyor John Wil- 

liam Milnes, Esq., Lorn-road, Brixton; Secretary ; Mr. llenry 


A. Ivory, 52, College-place, Camden-town. 


AN ELIGIBLE ESTATE, Situated at Wood Green, close 
to the Hornsey Station of the Great Northern Railway, consist - 
ing of Fleven Acres, has been purchased for the Society, and 


will he shortly BALLOTED FOR. Pe ereons joining immediately 
will be eligible to participate in the Ballot 

Mode of Allotw 
Payments in times « 
to the number of SI 
t to exceed 


vent, by Seniority and Ballot. Sa 
of ill pre of trade 
res to be held by anv Member 


pension of 
No limit 
Law Ex- 
of stamps and 


ress or cde asion 








penses no 308, per Deed, exclusive 

yvarchment. Each Member charged from the time of entrance. 
Pasments not increased after the Member has an Allotment. 
Dep ite re four per cent per annum Ladies and 
Minors are ¢ ly eligible to the benefits of this Association 
Members can enrol for 8! between the hours of Fight and 
Ten every “tie dew Ever at the Central Office. Further 





particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


MHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
OFFICES. 

37, Castle Street, Liver; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 


CAPITAL AND RESOURCES 
“he amount of Capital subscribed exceeds £1,500,006. 
Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Company, £596,225 148. 9d 


CONSTITUTION, 





entire bod 








Liability of the vy of shareholders unlimited 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Property insured against Loss or Dar mage oy Fire in the 
United Kit igdom, the British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 
The Prem is received 
Tn 1837, were £11,987 
In 1847, ,, £41,002 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Pec ntages are dys wded the assured resident in the 















| Australian Colonies, t ywed, without ve yment of extra 
; um, and great faciliti are afforded in the payment of 
il preminms through the several agencies throughout the 
eolony Per ion salen granted the ¢ to reside in the 
United States of America at the ordinar f premium, and 
the license as to travel has been greatly ext 
Moderate rates for the East Indies and fi gn countries, 
The Premiu r ved on Life Policies amounted 
In 187 to In I842to £2,168 
In 1847 ad £21,197 In 1852 to £50,800 
TNE BONUSES OF THE COMPANY ARF GUARANTEED WHEN 
THE POLICIES ARE ISSUED, 
Policies are issued free of stamp duty. 
Further particulars may be had, on application at the Offices, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London ; 


or to any of the Agents in the country. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, 


| 
; 











BANKS OF DEPOS ASD BAVA RANA 
5 orca at a” savin 
TATIONAT, ASSURANCE and INVEST. 
MENT As TION 
7, St. Magris's I a 4 ua, Loxnos, 
ann 56, I Nv Mas 7 
Estaliist “ 
" 

Lieut .-Col. ¢ R l ' ‘ \ "eu 

Rev. Joseph Pr wast, 1 ( . I sha 

George Stone. Reo . Rank “treet 

Matthew Hutton Chartor, hea at 

The | t M t A t . e 
equal advan t - . I ‘ the 
Caj { Aa a“ . ' 

g rat ti . ° 
in wh ’ t , 

Th . ba 
pe rcle ‘ ! A 
suran ( pan * a Rev se, Lif ac., 
‘ th rt ‘M t t +» Capit oY e 
ads ‘ lotercat t 

. with «¢ al safety, } ! 

T} r l j | 
thie re “ i } ‘ . a 4 
lena uf at " nd fita ‘ r 
money 

Interest 5 ° ’ in Jonnary and Ju 

M te T ‘ 7 la + ‘ i} 
hours of ‘ i k, at Ollloes A 

I eliate A t 5 and hue ft 
Aseurar na r ” ade aye 
ous terr I I i ’ 
every requis n ‘ sined on « at 
the offices of th A. r the respect Accents 
thr t the | ted k toon 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Ap; ne for Agencies may be made to the Mana r 
\ ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE 1 LOAN ASSOCTATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchest 4. Weet Str 1, Londor 

The business of this Association is that of 

1. Life and survivorsiip risks of every des ription Civil, 
Naval, or Military 

2. Loans on equitable ter assuran item px 
ranecously effected, upon approved persona any rer sulflcrent 
security 

3. Assurance upon hall iit senile of rates 

4. 1 wiments . hon-ret le or returnable 
pre ‘ 

6. Policies pavalble to bearer 

6. Whole world ; a, he r perfect ties, payable to 
beare r others , at moderate additional rates 

7. Policies without extra rate t reons in the Militia or 








others, not forfeited if killed in defer fies the country from in 
Varion, 
8. Notices of the assigninent of pol * registered 
9. Medical Referce paid by this Association 
10. Age of the life assured admitied on all policies, reasonalde 
proof being given 
11, Stamp duty on p ies paid by the Association 
Four fifths, or hed er cent., divided every five years, amonget 
all pol vi Ie ‘ jed lo pro fits 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Seorefary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES) STRICKLAND ietuary and 
Seerctary, London 


LIFE POLICY 


COMI 


Sie INDISPUTABLE 
ANY 





No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
™ 
Richard Sp r, Feqg., MP. 
J. Campbell Rentor , Fag James Fuller Madox, Yeq. 
Richard Malina, Esa. Q.c., M.P. William W rforee, Bag 
The POLICIES of this ¢ pany being INDISPUTABLE, 
(im te tt Deed of Conetitation duly r stered,) are 
TRANSE k RABI SECURITLES, their validity not being 
dependent, as tn the case ary Policies, uy ap She Sapere 
of pest a i perhaps forgotte stances, and off loou- 
ments Used as FAMILY PROVISI! ; vey reheve the 
Assured from ali doubt a snxiety as to the fut 
Owing to this important impr ment in the practic f Life 
Assurance, the prog f thes Comy y has been rapid from 
the commencement its business, and is steadily advancing. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager 


AND SAVINGS 


SSURANCE 


CAPITAL 


LIFE 


"ANY, 


INVESTMENT OF 


T OUSE HOLDE RS 








15 and 16, Apam Srenet, Apgeirnr. 
TRUSTETS. 

The t tH T. Milner ¢ 1, M.-P. for Manchester, 

John Walbanke Childers, Beq., Cantly, Doncaster 

William Bulkely Glasse, Feq., G4 inecoln’s« Inn. 

Villiam Ast j., Horton Ho , Wraysbury, Staines, 

Charles Hulse, Ee Huret, R ding 4 

Richard Griffiths Welford, } «y., New-square, woln'’s Inn, 

F.vD. 8B k Wet r, Kaq., 40, New Bond-street 

This Cor inv is framed t eet the desire of thoee who reck, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
aM alls sulus, a » higher ra of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and o re a basis, 











The investment + m, while it offers the greatest advantages 
to th affords to ita members a perfect security, aad a 
higher rate of inte st than can be obtained cleewhere. 


ivided, the con e of in- 


The capi tal of £250,000 a« 


vestment and transfer, into £1 shares, ai which 10s. only will be 
called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up caprt is 6 per 
cent., which will continue to be paid until a higher rate ea be 


jadiewusiy declared. ? 
Applications for investment are received between the hours of 
10 and 4. 


RK. HODSON, Secretary. 
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On Tuesday will be published, the Second Volume of 
MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
IFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
d Forming the Fourth Volume of her 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
And English Princesses connected with the Regul Succesnon. 
With a Portrait of Mary at the Age of 25, from the Original 
Painting, presented by herself to Sir Henry Curwen of Work- 
inton Hal 
Volumes I. to ITT. contain the Lives of Mancaret Trevor, 
Macpatens or Frayce, Many or Loraarse, Lady Mangaret 
Doveras, and the earlier portion of the Life of Quasn Many 
Price 10s. 64. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION, 
Now ready, in post §vo, price 7. 6d., cloth, with 
Facsimile Chinese Map, and Portrait, 
te E INSURRECTION IN CHINA: 

with Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and Proclamations 
of the Insurgents. By Dr. YVAN and M.CALLERY. And 
a Supplementary Account of the most Recent Events. Edited 

by JOHN OXENFORD 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET 

LETTER,” &e. 
Now ready, foolacap, cloth, 7s. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES, for Girls and Boys, 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
With Illustrations. 
* This is really a pleasant little book—a book for the sea-side, 
the river, and the rail. . . . We carry away a sound lesson.” 
Critic. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
SOYER'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in royal §vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price One 
Guinea, with 42 Steel-plate Engravings, 


MuHE PANTROPHEON ; or, the History of 

Food and its Preparation from the Earliest Ages of the 
World, By A. SOYER. Containing « full deseription of th 
Art and Origin of Agriculture amongst the Ancients, the various 
species of Cereals, grinding of Corn, various Mills, manipulation 
of Flour, Grains, Herbs for Seasoning, &¢.; Animal Food, 
Poultry, Game, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, and Eggs; Water, 
Wine, Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa; Repasts, Feasts, 
Suppers amongst the Greeks and Romans; Antique and Modern 
Banquets Llustrated ; and above 500 Recipes of Ancient Cookery ; 
and an Account of the Medicinal Qualities attributed to Ingre- 
dients used in the Preparation of Food and Beverages, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


London 


London 


Price 2s. 6d. 


aa EORY OF POLITICS, &e. By Ricnarp 

HILDRETH, Author of “The History of the United 
States of America,” ‘‘ White Slave,” &c. 

* The inquiry is bold and searching, not checked by any pre« 
judices, nor limited by factitious respect to existing authorities ; 
and likely, we believe, to be the parent of further inquiries. . . . 
With reference to the present prime object of all sound polities 

that of providing for the wiles of the multitude Mr. Hil- 
dreth has some very sound observations. He justifies the 
instinctive exertion that the bulk of every society is now making 
to increase its wealth, and enforces on attention the great fact 
which he points out—that it is far more important to produce 
more wealth, by which all may be satisfied, than to re-distribute 
that which exists, by which only some will be robbed or injured 
to enrich or benefit others.”"-—Kconomist. 

London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, price 1s., or free by post for 18 stamps, 


sees DESTRUCTIVE ART of HEALING; 
or, Facts vor Famitirs, By the Author of the “ Fallacies 
of the Faculty.” 

‘Dr. Dickson's principles are becoming more and more 
acknowledged, and Ris practice, as we have seen, is adopted in 
the treatment of some most obstinate forms of disease by our 
best practitioners, In America his doctrines appear to have 
been received with so much approbation as to cause a college 
to be founded for their especial teaching and diffusion.” 

Medical Circular. 
George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street ; 
and at all Railway Stations. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY, 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT. — For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles, 

AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th September, 
and 4th of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of September and 10th of every alternate month 
thereatter from Marseilles, . 

MALTA and EGYPT. —On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 
month from Southampton. - 

SPALN and PORTUGAL.—Por Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
oceasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

For farther information and tariffs of the Company's rates of 
passage money and freight, for plans of the vessels, and to 
secure passages, Xc., apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Lead- 
enhall Street, London, and Oriental Place. Southampton. 


QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
i COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company's Bank, at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of two per 
cent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated and bills 
collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad Street, 


London. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


London, September, 1853, 








THE LADY’S 


NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
CONTAINS 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE DAY, 
Pondon and Parisian Fashions, 
RECHERCHE DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE, 


With Original Articles of interest—Reviews of New Books—The Opera—A Piquant Tea-Table Miscellany—Notices of 

Home and Foreign Watering-Places, Theatres, Music, Provincial Festivities, Archery Meetings, &c.—The Court— 

Upper Circles—and all the Home and Foreign News of the Week. ‘ : 
Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per Quarter, or 26s. per Annum, payable in advance, by Post-Office Order, in favour of 


Joun Simpson. 


OFFICE—294, STRAND, LONDON; axp By att NEWSMEN. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLYV., for SEPTEMBER, 1853, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Scotland since the Union 

Foreign Estimates of England. 

New Readings in Shakespeare.—-No, IT. 

The Duke's Dilemma: A Chronicle of Niesenstein. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood.—Part IX. 

Coral Rings 

The Aged Disciple comforting ; 

The Extent and the Causes of our Prosperity. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Great Repuction ix Tue Prick OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


so E LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 


AND SUPPLEMENT, 
Paice 4}d., 
Is Published every Saturpay Morwntna, in time for despatch 
by the early Mails, at the Office, 18, Castle Street. 

The Journal possesses the largest circulation of any W eekly 
Paper in Liverpool, and its columns present to Advertisers the 
most eligible medium for giving the greatest publicity to all 
classes of announcements ‘ 7 

In addition to its great circulation in Liverpool and the neigh- 
bourhood, the Jourgal is read most extensively not only in Lan- 
cashire and the adjacent counties, but also throughout the North 
of England, the Midland Counties, North and South Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 


The Charge for Advertisements in the Journal is :— 
Four Links, SrxpEnce. 


5or 6 lines . 1s. Od, 
Zor 8 lines... : ls. 6d, 
9 or 10 lines . 2s. Od, 


Every additional two lines, 6d. 

Small Advertisements must be paid for at the time of insertion, 
as it will be impossible to open accounts for such trifling amounts. 
A copy sent free by post for five stamps. 

Liverpool Journal Office. 





Just published, (dedicated, by permission, to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of London,) a Second Concise 

M! SICAL SERVICE for the CHURCH 

of ENGLAND. By CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS, 

Organist of Trinity Church, Paddington. Comprising the Venite, 

Te Deum, Jubilate, Responses, Gloria, Cantate Domino, Deus 





' 


| A German First of September. 
| The Toad’s Curse. B 


Misereatur, and Twelve Double Chants, for four voices, and | 


equally adapted for singing in unison. Price 7s, 
Novello, 69, Dean Street; and the Author, 2, Howley Place» 
Maida Hill West. 





Reprinted from the Morning Chronicle of 28th July last. 


Now ready, Svo, in stiff covers, 4s. In compliance with several 


applications, a Revised Edition, enlarged by several Additional | 


Chapters, 

TEW SUPPLIES OF GOLD.— FACTS 
and STATEMENTS relative to their ACTUAL AMOUNT, 
and their PRESENT and PROBABLE EFFECTS. 

The Additional Chapters contain New and Important Tables, 
relative to BILLS of EXCHANGE (1848—1852), and to BANK. 
NOTES. By WILLIAM NEWMARCH., 

Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 


OSCOE’S LIBRARY; or, Old Books and 
Old Times. By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A., 
Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire; Author of ‘ Sermons, Doc- 
trinal and Practical,’’ “* Occasional Sermons,” “ Liverpool a few 
Years since,”’ &c. Xc. 
Sold by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; 
and all other Booksellers. 





This day is published, price Threepence, 
HE MISSION OF JESUS—GOD’S 
MERCIFUL PRESENCE and POWER with MEN. 
Being the First of a Series of Twelve Sermons on DIFFICULT 
TEXTS and TEXTS MISUNDERSTOOD, By the Rey. WIL- 
LIAM FORSTER. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, price Threepence, 
iF REE INQUIRY—THE GREAT DUTY 


of MAN. A Discourse preached on resigning the Charge 
of the Congregational Church, Kentish Town. 





| 
London: William Freeman, 69, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 
| Author's Experiences and Views respecting the SPIRITUAL 








Just published, price Ninepence; post-free, 15 stamps, 
N ANSWER to Dr. Godwin’s “ Philosophy 
4. of Atheism Examined and Compared with Christianity.” 


London: J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster 
Row. Bradford, Yorkshire: W. Cooke, Vicar Lane. 


NVEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. — All the 


best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 


a 
MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One | 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers | 


of Two Guineas and upwards. For Pros 


Cuagises Epwarv Mupie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


tuses apply to | 


| 


QVRASER'S MAGAZINE for Sepremprr, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains : 
| Emily Orford. Chaps. XIX.— 
A Tragedy in) XXIII. 
Plays and their Providers. 
Translations from theCingalese. 
Dr. Bowring. 
American Diplomacy. Mademoiselle Clairon. 
Autobiography of B. R. Hay- The Session and the Ministry, 
don, 


By Land and Sea. 
Madonna Pia. 
Oue Act. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Ts E 





NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


No. V. SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
. The Grammatical War. 6. A Few Words on Legendary 
. The Cid. Art. 


. The Country House. 7. A Few Notes from the Nile. 
. The Foundling Hospital of 8, Traits of American-Indian 
i Life and Character. 


ore 


a 


Paris. 
. The Public Character. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: John Henry Parker. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER, contains the 
following articles :— 


. The Grenville Correspondence. 
2. The Byzantine Cesars of the Iconoclastic Period. 
. The Fine Arts at Rome in 1736. 
State Papers of Henry the Eighth. 
Dr. Bathurst, Bishop ot Norwich, 
3. Notes on Shakspere’s Text. 

7. Wanderings of an Antiquary. By T. Wright, F.5.A.— 
The Roman Villa at Bignor (with Engravings). 

8. Virtuosi of the Eighteenth Century. 

With Correspondence, Notes of the Month, Historical and 
Miscellaneous Reviews, Reports of Archaological Societies, 
Historical Chronicle, and Onrruary. 


= 


oes! 


J 


Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





‘eo the Ist of September was published, No. I., price 6s., of 
i ieee LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS, 


I. Christian Populations of the Turkish Empire. 
IL. Wesley and his Critics. 
Il 


Ill. Forbes’s Memorandums in Ireland. 
IV. Cryptogamic Vegetation. * 
V. Spirit-Rappings and Table-Movings, 
VI Soden and Medieval Iygiéne. 
VII. Secularism; its Logie and Appeals. 
VIII. Public Education. 
IX. Ultramontanism ; its threatened Supremacy in Europe, 


x 
X. India under the English. 
Brief Literary Notices. 


London: Partridge and Oakey, 34, Paternoster Row ; and 
70, Edgware Road; and all Booksellers. 





On First of September, price One Shilling, 


5 Sees PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
containing the 


TRANSACTIONS ov tos PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


CoytENts:—The Object of the Special General Meeting— 
Retorm in the Quality of Drugs und Chemicals— Impure or 
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